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THEY'RE TALKING ABOUT... 


Nineteen Forty-four —The year in which a woman 
worker in any kind of job is no longer news . unless 
she happens to have two heads. What strange new place 
names our advancing armies will spotlight in our 
consciousness these coming months? Whether our 
veterans will follow the lead of the U.S. and ban service 
women from their ranks? The grandmotherly Apron 
Shifts at busy war plants—housewives doing four-hour- 
a-day turns—who have thrown final earth over the 
woman-age-bogey for all time. What to do about those 
uniformed heart-cases whose romantic leanings far afield 
would be no more dangerous than chicken pox, if one 
were close enough to extend a cooling (and restraining) 
hand. And the fact that it’s Leap Year but where 
to leap? 

Hospital Trains Slipping quietly into towns and cities 
across the country, and the new meaning of home in the 
eyes of the men aboard them the growing awareness 

of communities that these men are theirs to reclaim and 

reorientate, with jobs and understanding tomorrow as 
well as bands and banners today The fact that the 
man who gives you your gas or takes your milk tickets 
may have fought and come home again, honorably 
discharged and how to hold the spirit of the canteen 
when the uniform ts laid away? Men back from Nazi 
prison camps, and the fact that they might not be here 
but for the Red Cross prisoner-of-war food and medical 


supplies. 


New York —And the grievous plaints of the local gentry 
that they still haven’t seen “Oklahoma” or other of the 
long-time hit shows because out-of-towners jam the 
theatres and night clubs. ‘‘Winged Victory,” the new 
Moss Hart play about the Air Force with its tribute to 
service wives who follow their men as long as they can. 
Dramatic, but unglamorized, it promises to outshine 
even “This is the Army” in popularity. Ely Culbertson, 
the bridge wiz, whose peace plan has shot him into top 
spot as platform lecturer of the moment as much 
in demand at conclaves of university profs as by the 
gen. public, 


Diapers and Electronics—And whether the postwar 
planners can do anything about baby-minding. (Remem- 
ber the days when you used to slip away from the 
children for a week end?) And how we’d settle for a self- 
cleaning bathtub and a mud-resistant school boot, and 
let somebody else have their doors opened by magnetic 
eyes. Whether there should be compulsory household 
training for all girls and military training for young men 


after the war? 


Shooting Stars—The number of our favorite movie 


heartthrobs who are wearing army haircuts while 
the glamour girls are going maternal, so that a new crop 
of unknowns ts being skyrocketed into leads. And 


whether this means that finally the play, and not the 
playe rs, will be [he Ching. The good-book-by-the-tfire 
tendency that has stirred theatres to advertise ‘*This 


picture is really worth leaving home to see.” 


Letters and Lifeboats —Those commendable marathons 
to write the most letters overseas and where to store 
your own growing bundles in small quarters. Anonymous 
pamphlets you get on everything from politics to 
police dogs. The wonderful fitments on new lifeboats 
and rafts, with passages marked in the Bible for every 
need... .and playing cards for recreation. The popularity 
of glitter-jewellery and perfume to dress up short-dress 
evenings. Our Empire minded schoolchildren, exempli- 
fied by one class in which everybody but one wanted to 
write an essay on Churchill (““The House of the Future” 


was the single choice.) 
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i PNEU-MO-COC-CUS 


Ls is a treacherous fellow 


(... and this is his best hunting season) 


| eprercnceniets is the germ that 
causes most cases of pneumonia. 
He is a skillful hunter, preferring the 
cold winter months when people are 
less able to ward off his attacks. 





Sometimes Pneumococcus strikes 
people who are in excellent physical 
condition. But he really goes to work 
with glee on someone whose resist- 
ance has been weakened—perhaps 
through overwork, poor nutrition, in- 


sufficient exercise. 


He enjoys good hunting in stormy 
weather, stalking people who aren’t 
dressed warmly, or whose clothing or 
shoes are soaked. Even better, he 
likes to shadow someone who has 
influenza, a severe cold, or a cold 
that hangs on. Such infections of the 
nose, throat, or lungs help him start 


a full-blown case of pneumonia. 


Once you learn these wily habits 
of Pneumoce ccus, you Can take the 


obvious steps to avoid his attack. 


If, in spite of precautions, he 
should press home a successful at- 
tack, quick action ts necessary! Any 
of the following signs of early pneu- 
monia are an urgent warning to call 
the doctor zmmediately: A chill, fol- 


coughing accom- 


lowed by fever... 
panied by pain in the side... thick, 
rust-coloured sputum .. . rapid 


breathing. 
In most cases of pneumonia, the 


doctor has a powerful weapon in the 


sulfa drugs. In some cases, serum is 





still used effectively. The earlier 
treatment is started, the better are 
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the chances of hastening recovery 
and of preventing serious conse- 
quences. 


Sometimes when pneumonia 
strikes, Pneumococcus is not to 
blame. The cause may bea germecra 
virus against which sulfa drugs and 
serums are not effective. In such 
cases, prompt medical and nursing 
care are particularly important, for 
recovery depends upon general care. 


During the ‘‘pneumonia months” 
the wisest course is to keep fit... 
avoid colds . take care of a cold 
should one develop. If a cold is very 
severe or hangs on, go to bed... call 


1 7 ' 
the doctor: 


For more information about pneu- 
monia, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, ‘‘Colds, Influenza, Pneu- 


monia.”’ 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
NEW YORK 
Frederick IH. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 
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“Cheer up, Emer... things could 
be a whole lot worse!” 


“Wart In TARNATION is there to be happy 
about?” grumbled Elmer, the bull. ““The whole world’s 
in a mess and getting messier. What do you want me 
to do—break into cheers?” 


“That would be a wonderful idea,”’ approved Elsie, 
the Borden Cow. “Think of the things we have to cheer 
about. This year may not have been a picnic, but it 
hasn’t been so bad. We've had each other, we’ve had 
enough to wear, and we’ve had enough to eat.” 

“Now that remark,” said Elmer mischievously, 
“gives you a good chance to talk about milk.” 

“And why not, dear?” smiled Elsie. “Milk and milk 
products were placed at the top of the list of essential 
health-protective foods in Canada’s Official Food 
Rules.” 

“What’s more,” Beulah chimed in, “Borden’s imuik 
is so creamy and wholesome, I’m not surprised.” 





“Neither am I,” boomed Elmer. “And I guess we’re 
lucky here in Canada that we can still get milk and 
cheese. 


“It makes me feel happy,” said Elsie. “Because 


Borden’s Chateau Cheese is a wonderful protein food- 
to say nothing of its delightful taste. But after all, we 
can do with only one milk product a day.” 





“In that case,” decided little Beulah, ‘‘I choose ice 
cream.” 


“But not every day,” admonished Elsie. “Ill admit 
Borden’s Ice Cream is delicious and wonderfully 


oe 


nourishing, but you mustn’t forget how hard Borden’s 
are working to supply the needs of our armed forces 
and war workers. Sometimes people find that their 





Borden dealer is short of ice cream—that’s why we 
mustn’t be greedy about it.” 


“You aren’t going to suggest we go hungry,” snorted 
Elmer sarcastically. 


“Silly,” giggled Elsie. ‘No one’s going hungry. 


Proper distribution of food here in Canada will make 
sure that everybody gets a fair share. For example, 
even though Borden’s Silver Cow Evaporated Milk 
may be in short supply, babies, young children, and 
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invalids will be able to get the proper amount of this 
highly-digestible, extra-nourishing milk. And we'd like 


to suggest here that mothers get the details of this 


to sugs 
excellent plan from their nearest ration board.” 

“And mummy,” said Beulah, “don’t forget that 
other delicious Borden’s milk.” 

‘You mean Borden’s Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk, darling,” smiled Elsie. 

“Why, of course, I won’t forget. I want to tell 
everybody how sorry the Borden people are that they 
can’t supply our customers with as much Eagle Brand 
as they would like. But we do want every one to know 
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that Borden’s are making sure that the available 
supply is distributed in the fairest possible way.” 

“Then nobody has to worry about gettin good food,” 
said little Beulah. 


“Of course not,” agreed Elsie. ‘“‘That’s one of the 
big reasons why Canada has adopted these Official 
Food Rules listing the essential health-protective foods. 
The rules tell us what to eat every day so that we 
can put our fullest energy into winning the war. It 
takes careful planning and shopping to feed the 
family now.” 


” 


> 


“By golly, you’ve got something there,’ admitted 
Elmer. ‘And if you women can go to the trouble of 
finding food and serving it in an appetizing way, the 
least we men can do is to eat up and shut up!” 








1. Milk and Milk Products 
2. Fruits 3. Vegetables 
4. Canada-Approved Bread, Whole- 
Grain Cereals 
5. Meat, Poultry, Fish, Eggs 





©The Borden Co. Ltd. 








and she caught him right on the threshold of his new portfolio in the 
Ministry of Reconstruction. 

He was in a good spot, therefore, to look back over his tumultuous 
experiences as the man who told Britain what to eat (and ‘not to) 


and made her like it. And foremost among his findings is a sense of 
tremendous appreciation to the women of Canada; this country, he 
pointed out, which has submitted to rationing not because of a food 
shortage, but so that Britain might also eat. 

In a glow of fine feeling for Britain’s food policy, Miss Macpherson 
set forth on a try-out at kitchen-keeping over there. Her trials and 
triumphs of shopping and planning might have happened to any 
Canadian housewife. As you'll see by her report in “ News From the 
Food Fronts” she has a new respect for the culinary ingenuity of the 
British woman. Helen Campbell, Director of Chatelaine Institute, 
reports from Los Angeles, on her trip across the continent. In 
Chicago she paid visits to packing and processing firms; in the 
western provinces and in California she gained firsthand informa- 
tion from fruit and fish producing centres. In Winnipeg and Van- 
couver the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation arranged radio 
interviews with her for the benefit of Canadian housewives. Kenneth 
Wilson, our Ottawa correspondent, tells of his interview with 
L. B. Pearson, the young and brilliant Canadian Minister Counsellor 
in Washington, on postwar food planning. 

Kenneth, incidentally, was the only Canadian correspondent to 
attend the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
conferences which were held at Hot Springs, Virginia, and at 


Atlantic City, 
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Two writers appear for the 
first time in our fiction pages 
this month. Elsie Tay, pictured 
on the right, is well known for 
her short stories to popular 
magazines. She attended school 
in Canada (at an early age) 
then became a newspaper re- 
porter and eventually married 
a competitor, whom she says 
“consistently scooped her : 
then laughed.” It is only since 
her two daughters have reached 
their teens that Miss Tay is 
able to make writing her 
career. In “Waiting Can Be 
Too Long”’ she tells a poignant 
love story of this war. 
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Elsie Fry Laurence, in ‘‘Strangers In The House,” tells of the 
trials of two girl warworkers in search of a place to live and how 
they change the outlook of their reluctant landlady and her family. 
Besides sharing the same Christian name as Elsie Tay, Miss 
Laurence is also realizing the same life-long ambition—to have her 
children grow old enough for her to be able to spend two precious 
hours each morning writing fiction and verse. 


* ws w+ 
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OH AND you'll find something pretty exciting in our new 


handicrafts which are open for your inspection on page 38. For 
several weeks now they’ve been a-borning, and we've been con- 
ference-ing in New York and Montreal in order to give you exclusive 
new designs and patterns in crochet, knitting, tatting, quilting, rug 
making and other important homecrafts, all tuned to the latest 
fashions. 

These are just a beginning all available to you at a nominal 
fee. We’ve got some exciting surprises coming up as we get farther 
into the subject. All these productions . om as they say in the 
movies , , , to be shown here soon. 


———— ——— 
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“I'm thinking of two or three 
thousand breakfasts.” 


“I can't get over you w«ating to stay here all alone, Mother. 
It's a cosy little flat, I know, but —" 


“Now, Barbara! Don't let’s go all over that again. I was 
a young, wife myself once, and I wouldn't have wanted to live 
with my parents or your Dad’s parents. We're none of us angels. 
We get on one another's nerves at times.” 


“Mother! Do you think Jack would get on your nerves?” 


“Maybe, but I would certainly get on his. You know how 
I am in the mornings, if my back’s bad. I'd ruin your break- 
fast. And not only one. I'm thinking of two or three thousand 
breakfasts. No, dear, I'm fine here. I’m very thankful that 
Dad was able to leave me enough to get along just the way I 
am, so that I don’t have to bother you, and I can grumble 
away at my aches and pains as much as I like. Life Insurance 
is a wonderful thing, Barbara. Make sure that Jack has plenty.” 


Life Insurance 
Guardian of Canadian Homes 


A Message from the Life Insurance Companies in Canada 
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our No. 1 HEALTH PROBLEM 





Streptococcus Viridans, 
one of the many threat- 
ening Secondary Invaders 
that can exist on mouth 
and throat surfaces. 
Others are Pneumococcus 
Type 1, Pneumococcus 
Type 3, Streptococcus 
Hemolyticus, Fried- 
lander’s Bacillus, Strep- 
tococcus Pyogenes, Bacil- 
lus Influenzae, Micro- 
coccus Catarrhalis and 
Staphylococcus Aureus. 
















HAT do we know of this recur- 

rent infection that dogs us from 
childhood through old age, exacting 
staggering tolls in money, health and 
time? Not a great deal . . . but more 
than we used to. 


Late research has led many of the 
foremost medical men to concede the 
following theories about it: 


1. That some kind of virus, unseen, 
probably starts many colds. 


2. That anything that lowers body 
resistance such as drafts. wet or cold feet. 
sudden temperature change, fatigue, en- 
courages the condition to develop. 


3. That a potentially troublesome 
group of bacteria, known as the Secondary 
Invaders, can take advantage of a below- 
par condition and stage a “mass invasion” 
of the mucous membrane to produce 
many of a cold’s complications and much 
of its misery. 


Our own research results seem to 
indicate that the repeated use of 
Listerine Antiseptic, by killing huge 
numbers of these secondary invaders, 
helps nature to halt many a “‘mass 
invasion” and the resultant misery 
of the infection. : 


Significant Test Results 


Over and over again test data has con- 
firmed the ability of Listerine Anti- 


More than one great physician calls the Com- 
mon Cold our biggest health problem. It affects 
95% of our population, with children under 10 
the most frequent victims; occurs about 250 
million times a year, costs the country roughly 
300 million dollars annually; and causes more 
absenteeism in war industry than all other 
things combined. 


septic to accomplish bacterial reduc- 
tions on mouth and throat surfaces 
ranging up to 96.7% fifteen minutes 
after a gargle; up to 80% one hour 
after. 


Even more impressive is the data 
resulting from clinical tests conducted 
over a period of twelve years. In these 
tests those whogarglec Listerine Anti- 
septic twice a day had fewer colds 
and milder colds, and fewer sore 
throats, than those who did not gargle 
with Listerine Antiseptic. We believe 
due largely to Listerine Anti 
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septic’s ability to kill millions of 
germs on mouth and throat surfaces. 


We would be the last to suggest 
that Listerine Antisepticisa‘‘specific” 
against cold infections. In view of its 
performance over such a long period, 
however, we do feel that it is a worthy 
first-aid. Lambert Pharmacal Co.., 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


MADE IN CANADA 


TRUSTWORTHY, RELIABLE, 
SAFE FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS 






HE kind of snobbery 

which is associated 

with family trees, old 
school ties and lorgnettes 
is antediluvian in England. 
In “War Has Killed Snob- 
bery,” G. B. Stern writes 
its obituary. Blitzing and 
snobbery don’t mix. Nowa- 
days with everything topsy- 
turvy and everyone flung 
together, it’s impossible to 
maintain a lady - in - an - 
ivory-tower frame of mind. 
The only snobbery still 
rampant in 
directed toward those who 
fall down on their jobs. 
Miss Stern, famous British novelist, began writing verses and 


England is 


plays at the tender age of eight. When she was well launched in her 
literary career, she spent most of her time in Italy, in a cottage 
overlooking the Mediterranean, but returned to England at the 
outbreak of war and remained. in London during the blitz, until her 
home and possessions were destroyed by a bomb. At the time, she 
was writing “‘Another Part of the Forest,” sequel to her autobio- 
graphical sketch, “*‘ Monogram,” and as she paused to search for a 
suitable ending—an incident, a clue or a touch of symbolism, her 
home received an incendiary and everything was destroyed. To 
quote Miss Stern, “*T his seemed, as a re ply, prompt but a little too 
drastic.” 


Bill Winters, whose sketches illustrate, “War Has Killed Snob- 
bery,”’ finds these flights into humor paradoxical because most of the 
time Bill is a serious artist, keenly interested in the social scene. 
Not, as he points out, that he thinks of it as the social scene, but im 
poverty-stricken districts, he finds the unexpected and the unusual 

~—a broken-down house, a painted fence, where the sun casts queer 

shadows and makes vivid splashes of color. Bill believes it’s the 
prerogative of artists to paint life as it is, in all its beauty, pathos, 
cruelty and humor, but with no moral axe-grinding. 


, 


“What's your opinion of this?” “What d’you think of that?” 
You hear people arguing and discussing postwar problems every- 
where these days—on streetcars and street corners, at social 
gatherings and in family groups, Canadians are taking a more 
personal responsibility for our country’s future welfare. And so, 
Chatelaine, every second month, selects a question of national 
importance, queries outstanding men and women all across Canada, 
scientists, psychologists, politicians, clergy, writers and businessmen, 
in order to get a cross-section of Canadian points of view. This 
month, our question: “How wide shouid Canada’s immigration 
doors be opened after this war?” has brought an amazing divergence 
of opinion. Here are some samples: “It will not be long before we 
populate the country with our own children.” and “Immigration 
policy should not be dominated by transportation interests or by 
real estate agencies.” “There must be a proper standard of living 
for our present population before we allow immigration.” On page 
nine you'll find other answers which may prove eye-openers. 


Our Mary-Etta Maepherson.. .Chatelaine’s Managing Editor 
was probably one of the last persons to see Lord Woolton, Britain’s 
erstwhile Minister of Food, in that capacity. 

He was her first interviewee when she arrived in England recently, 
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by Elsie Taye 


HEY MET in the centre of the lobby, a man with 

three pips on his shoulders and a girl whose green 

woollen dress and beaver coat did not matter because 
she was so beautiful. 

“Hello, Kay,” said Eric Beach. ‘‘You’re looking—as 
usual,” 

“Thank you. I can say thank you?” 

“Definitely. Come on. I’ve spent the afternoon with 
lawyers and I’m so thirsty I couldn’t spit.” 

“Well. No one wants you to spit.” 

“‘No—but if the occasion arose 

They went around the corner of the lobby into the lounge. 
It was crowded and rather shabby with the elegant shabbi- 
ness of efficient old waiters and the best people. There was a 
table out of nowhere for Mr. Beach, and greetings from all 
over the room for both of them, Kay took off her gloves and 
slid them with her big handbag under her chair. 

She leaned across to the match Eric held for her, and the 
quick smiling glance she gave him was like a snapshot. She 
could not look at him the way she wanted to, constantly, so 
she had this way of seeing that his lean face was more 
tanned than when he went to camp, his eyes the same, the 
color of steel, his brown hair thick and crisp. Eric was tall 
enough, but not too tall. None of the Beaches was too tall 
or too handsome or too anything. They would not have 
enjoyed it. Nothing but moderation was acceptable to the 
Beaches, who were sometimes called the royal family of the 
small inland city. 

He smiled back at her, his eyes narrowed a little as thev 
always were when he was smiling. 

“This is nice,” he said. 

“Very,” said Kay. “How did you get leave? 

“‘Family stuff—some papers to be signed and my C.O. is a 


” 
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KAY UNDERSTOOD about family stuff. The Beaches had 
large affairs, and Eric had been coming home from many 
slaces ever since she knew him, from New York and Buenos 
Aires, from Montreal, and once from London. This time 
it was different. Eric was home from a town whose main 
population was soldiers. 

“But this won’t mterfere,””’ he was saying, “with my 


longer leave next month. That much is certain,” 


Kay looked quickly at he r « ivarette. It was understood 
that beyond that everything was uncertain. 

The waiter set their order before them, tea for Kay, 
sherrv for Eric. Eric’s eyes, wandering around the room, 


rested on a head of thick black hair which could belong only 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES REED 
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Ded mit naay Te manage evorfthing MONE/ 


@ It isn’t, is it? But you, who have men overseas, 
are playing a part in the war for a better world. You, 





too, are making sacrifices, that your men may live 
up to their ideals, and may enter the fight with a 
stout heart. 






















There is one more thing you can do. The men over- 
seas want letters from home more than anything else 
in the world. And they want to find happiness in 
© these letters, to feel that their loved ones are manag- 
ing everything splendidly, even if it isn’t easy. But, 

if they find instead that their letters are all about 
little troubles and woes, that will do more to dis- 





courage our soldiers than deadly enemy propaganda. 


So—even if it is difficult to manage sometimes, make 
your letters overseas happy and gay. Give him news 
of his loved ones, of how they are well and safe. 
Make sure your letters will encourage him, will make 
him feel that he has so much worth while to protect 
and to come back to, in Canada. And, write to him 
more often. He wants your letters more than any- 
thing else in the world! 






A suggestion 





from the 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 

a i ASSOCIATION 
~ Lt OF CANADA 


WRITE TO HIM TODAY. . Cheerfully / 


Published by this magazine in the interests of our Overseas Forces 













today. Her father, healthy and unworried, had 
answered her, ‘Nonsense. We’re no worse off than 
everybody else,” and went every day to his invest- 
ment office which had always been rather worn and 
dusty. 

Lying back on the pillows, Kay thought about 
Martha Tarrant, who had known Eric much longer 
than she had. Martha and Eric had played together 
as youngsters. They were like brother and sister. The 
two families, the Beaches and the Tarrants, were as 
close as relatives. But Kay had never been able, and 
she had tried, to picture Eric in love with Martha. 
Once he had said, *‘That girl ts chuck full of character” 

a very satisfying thing for a man to say about 
your best friend. 


THE FOUR of them went to the Paradise Grill, where 
the only good band in town was playing. Kay and 
Martha slid into the leather seats against the wall. 
Martha was telling something funny that had hap- 
pened yesterday at the blood donors’ service, laughing 


she came to the point. She was a big-boned girl with 
reddish hair, a nose too long and small very merry 
blue eyes. When a girl is as funny and generous and 
warm-hearted as Martha Tarrant, nobody thinks of 
her as plain, Certainly not Geoff Irwin. It was easy 
enough to imagine Geoff in love with Martha, as he 
undoubtedly was. 

They danced and exchanged dances and Geoff, who 
towered above Kay even more than he towered above 
Martha, twinkled down at her from behind his glasses. 
“You’re dancing with me now,” he said. ‘“‘Never 
mind following the uniform.” 

Kay did not have to pretend with Geoff. She said, 
“*1’Il have to learn to be more patriotic. I don’t like his 
uniform nearly enough.” 

Geoff gave her a small friendly hug. It was nice to 
have someone like Geoff on terms that made hugging 


permissible. She had learned 4 Continued on page 25 


“Oh. darling.” he said, taking her in his 
arms. Kay smiled at him. It was the 
first time he had ever called her that. 


Everybody else said darling all the time. 
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to Ollie Dutton and he regarded it with large mock 
sympathy. 

“Is he,” asked Eric, “still carrying the torch?” 

“Certainly not,” said Kay, who was used to being 
kidded about men carrying torches for her. ‘‘He 
always looks perfectly happy and hale to me.” 

Ollie discovered them and came over to their table. 
He held Kay’s hand too long before he turned to Eric 
whom he had been seeing all day. He was the youngest 
member of the law firm that handled the Beach affairs, 
and Eric had said once that Ollie knew more about 
corporation law than the man who wrote the book. 
Kay liked Ollie very much and wished he would fall in 
love with some nice girl. He was dark and heavy and 
serious and had had this idea that he was in love with 
her for years. 

Out of his infatuation now he produced tact and 
said no, he was sorry but he had to run along, when 
Eric suggested maliciously that he join them. 

Other people came to their table, so many that it 
was late by the time they were ready to leave. They 
went to the Monroe Hotel for dinner and afterward to 
a movie. It was Kay’s favorite kind of a date with 
Eric, 

He came up to the door of the big mid-Victorian 
brick house that had belonged to the Hubbards for 
three generations. He took Kay’s hand, squeezing her 
fingers briefly the way he always did, said, ““See you 
tomorrow,” and went down the steps in his faultlessly 
tailored service coat. 

Inside, Kay leaned against the hall door and 
twirled her plate-shaped beaver hat around on one 
finger. She was smiling a trancelike smile, her dark 
blue eyes wide. She had to be happy because this was 
all she had ever known of happiness and she was 
beginning to wonder. 

It was as though years ago she had stepped joyfully 
into a littl boat that she had thought was about to 
set sail. The little boat had done no more than rock 
gently at its moorings. It had not yet set out for the 





magic isles that she had known at 19 she could reach 
only with Eric. 

Now at 23 she knew what people said about her. 
They said, funny Kay Hubbard hasn’t married yet. 
They said, she’s foolish to wait much longer for Eric 
Beach, he may turn out to be a bachelor like his 
Uncle Robert. They said, J heard the Hubbards 
haven’t a nickel today and Kay has let a dozen 
eligible men slip through her fingers while she waits 
for Eric. 


SHE SLEPT late the next morning. Saturday was 
one of the few days when she did not put on the blue 
uniform for her nurses’ aid work at the hospital. 

Her mother approved of her sleeping late and 
brought up her breakfast. 

“T’ve thought you looked tired lately,” said Mrs. 
Hubbard, closing the window and bringing a quilted 
jacket for Kay to put on. She placed the tray on her 
daughter’s knees and smiled, her competent highbred 
face as tranquil as in the old days when the Hubbards 
had well-trained servants, and sat down to talk. She 
wanted to know how Eric looked, and how long he was 
going to be home, and found out without asking that 
Kay had a date with him tonight. 

“*I wonder,” said her mother, her voice satisfied, “if 
you ought not to have a rinse. Your hair used to be 
almost silver and I think, yes, I’m sure, that it’s 
getting darker.” 

Kay finished her orange juice and eyed her mother. 

“No rinses.” 

They smiled fondly at one another, both knowing 
that Kay was right not to have rinses. 

“Where are you going tonight?” asked her mother. 


“Oh, Eric’s getting hold of Martha and Geoff and 
we'll all go some piace. Dancing, I guess.” 

“‘That’s nice. Eric is such a thoughtful person. | 
like the way he so often includes Martha Tarrant 
just because she’s an old friend of his family 

““Don’t be ridic,” said Kay, spreading toast with 
marmalade. ‘‘Martha doesn’t have to depend on 
anybody’s thoughtfulness for dates. She has loads of 
dates.” 

“Of course,”” murmured her mother, “the Tarrant 
money 

“*Mother! Martha is a swell person! Nobody thinks 
about her money!” 

“IT know, darling. I’m very fond of Martha too. 
Why,” said her mother archly, “‘I like her almost as 
well as I do you.” 

“You should. She has a lot more to her than I'll ever 
have.” 

“Perhaps,” said her mother smiling and getting up, 
“but it doesn’t show.” 

She had to go and supervise the downstairs cleaning. 
This new Lizzie, she said, was no good at all, but at 
least she wasn’t crazy like the last one who used to 
sing and comb her long hair in the kitchen. 

They laughed and Kay, as the door closed, knew it 
would be useless to offer to help. Her mother never 
wore housedresses or aprons, and always said, ‘No, 
darling, really, there isn’t a thing to do. I’m just 
showing Lizzie (or Mabel or Gladys) how.” And her 
mother would go on pushing the vacuum cleaner 
energetically, sometimes with her hat on, always in 
a suit or a good woollen dress. 

Kay put the tray on the floor and wondered if it 
were true that the Hubbards didn’t have a nickel 


“Wait for me,” he whispered . . « which was a mistake, 


for she was the girl who had been waiting for him all her life 
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How wide should Canada’s 


doors be opened alter the war? 


What restrictions would you 


want to see imposed ? 


Apart from the British, what 


races would you welcome? 


‘ABBE ARTHUR MAHEUX, professor of 
L history at Laval University, Que., well-known 
historian and radi» commentator, who has 
done a great deal to bring about a better under- 
standing between Canadians who speak English and 
Canadians who speak French: 
‘*The most serious restriction to immigration comes 
from the divergent views of our economists. Some 
say that Canada’s maximum capacity of population 


: ; fr. say eller, 
Is thirty-five ihitiik 


mn 
hundred million. If we take the average answer it 


thers say one 


1; others say fifty, « 
will not be very long before we populate the country 
with our own children and grandchildren. Why then 
give it away to immigrants? When Canada will be 
overpopulated where will our descendants emigrate? 
If we find it difficuit to assimilate two million 
foreigners, what about three million? The country 
presently at war will have lost her best men; why 


should we take others than the best?” 


Bernard K. Sandwell, Managing Editor of Saturday 
Night: 

“T believe that the whole attitude of Canadians 
toward the problem of immigration will have to be 


radically changed after the war. It has in recent 
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L’Abbe Maheux: “. . It will not 
be long before we populate the 
country with our own children.” 






years been based chiefly on the consideration of 
protecting some element of the present population 
from possible competition in the labor market. A 
secondary consideration has been that of protecting 
the country as a whole from any radical change in 
its racial composition. Neither of these considerations 
can be given front rank in the future. 

“Citizens of countries which have fought along with 
us to preserve freedom can hardly be excluded by a 
flat prohibition in future, though the rate at which 
they are admitted might quite properly be restricted. 
Bona fide refugees from political or religious persecu- 
tion should be admitted without hindrance. 

“I can see no objection to the admission of Italians 
who have not been active in support of the Fascist 
government. As to Germans, it will be some time 
before we can tell whether their disposition to 
conspire against the nations to which they immigrate 
has been eradicated. 

“Ll believe that Canada needs a great deal more 
population, much more than will be obtainable from 
British sources alone. Europe has become impossible 
as a home for a great number of its former inhabitants. 
‘Those of them who are willing to accept our Consti- 
tutional doctrines and way of life should be admitted 


B. K. Sandwell: “. . . attitude of 
Canadians toward immigration 
problem must be changed.” 


* 


Stephen Leacock: “Aim at a M. J. Coldwell: “. 
million a year and expect a 
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at whatever rate will allow of their economic settle- 
ment. What that rate is will depend largely upon 
how we handle the settlement.” 

Stephen Leacock, internationally known humorist 
and economist, gives his opmion in a few terse 
sentences: 

“TL would exclude all Asiatics, all colored people 
and all Germans. I| would let in all British people 
not excluded by crime or illness. No money test. 
Similarly all people of kindred race and mind, the 
Dutch and the Scandinavians—the French won’t 
Admit other Europeans only according to 
circumstance. Americans should be free as air. 1 
would aim at a million a year and expect a corres- 
ponding inrush of capital at a thousand to one.” 


come, 


Mr. M. J. Coldwell, national leader of the C.C.F. 
party: “After the war, Canada should adopt an 
intelligent progressive immigration policy. This 
means it should not be one dominated by transpor- 
tation interests or by real-estate agencies. A properly 
planned policy would invite the settlement of all who 
could be assimilated to make a contribution in the 
building of Canada. + Continued on page 43 


Karsh 





.. should not 
be dominated by transportation 
corresponding inrush of capital” or real estate interests .. .” 
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War tas Killed Snobhery 


secne ond tha m 
Shoot >) Ott ete tees == 


greengrocers share bomb 


cial barriers disappear and snobbery dies out 


N ELDERLY viscountess—for the sake of the 

A picture, | hope her tiara was a little tipsily 

askew—escaped from her house during one of 

the worst London air raids of 1940, and ran intrepidly 

round the fashionable square where she lived, to see if 

her married daughters and their families, living in the 
same square, needed rescue and aid. 

Her own butler was the chief air-raid warden of that 
section; whenever a bomb exploded dangerously near, 
he rushed and flung his arms round the wayward 
viscountess; and half-carrying, half-embracing her, 
tried to inveigle her into shelter, or at least into a 
basement area, while she tried to coax him into 
letting her loose again. That was one of his merriest 
nights! 

Recently I was waiking up St. James’s Street and 
met an elegant, distinguished and wealthy woman 
whom it happened I had not seen since the war started, 
though in the old days she and her husband had been 
my intimate friends. I noted consciously that her dark 
hair was now quite white 
and subconsciously that 
there was something 
rather odd—a bit funny 
—I could not quite place 
it. We chatted for a 
time, and she told me 
that her husband, 
famous in his own line of 
belles lettres, biography 
and diplomatic missions, 
was combining all these 
talents in the Air Force. 
“Attaboy!”’ I exclaimed 
in congratulation.“ What 
does he wear?” 

“These,” replied his 
wife with brief simpli- 
city, holding out her 
arm on which was draped 
Philip’s Air Force trou- 
sers, two pairs (I suppose 
he was staying home 
till she came back with 
them). “‘They’ve been 
to thetailor to be pressed,” she remarked nonchalantly. 

This, then, was what I had subconsciously noted; 
she had always been a little hyper-sensitive on matters 
of etiquette and precedence, on what was or was not 
“done”; otherwise, in the fourth year of the war, when 
there are no demure wrappings for parcels, even for 
what used to be called the unmentionables, and no 
servants with superfluous time to send on errands, | 
might not even have noticed anything at all odd about 
my elegant friend bringing home the trousers down 
London’s most elegant street of old-established clubs 
and aristocracy of gunmakers, hatters and wine 
merchants. As it was, she made a pleasant picture in 
my mind, together with the elderly viscountess 
struggling in her butler’s arms in a deluge of bombs. 

By a thousand ways such as this we recognize that 
war conditions have killed snobbery, achieving in four 
short but eventful years what might well have taken 
half a century. The old snobbery was a bad thing, a 
silly thing, meriting no honorable funeral. The very 
word Snob—snub—has an ugly association. Nowadays 
with everything topsy-turvy and everyone flung 


together in a blitzkrieg—when duchesses and 


shelters—then 





The mixing bevan with the Home Guard, It 
when precedence of rank and family disap- 
peared and only expedience counted. 


° 


aye 


hled 


SO- 


together in the most dram- 
atic and unexpected jux- g 
taposition, the only “‘in- 
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( J. Bb. Stern 


Drawings by Bill Winter 


country and village life. 


My Lady” does not visit 
the poor, bringing them 


feriors” are those who are soup, butter and = eggs. 
doing inferior work, or On the contrary, she is 
show an inferior spirit. extremely grateful if one 

I suppose the actual An elderly countess may be forcibly of her villagers, more 


mix-up began at the very 
beginning, in the Home 
Guard, where allotment of 
responsibility went by expedience, and precedence of 
rank and family disappeared in a moment. Then came 
that long exciting burst with all civilians sharing the 
same danger, crowding into the same uncomfortable 
shelters, speaking of their losses and privations and 
apprehensions with the same matter-of-fact decency 
and endurance. 

A cross section of the population may have been 
still clinging to old pre-war snobbish habits of thought, 
for habit is a crustacean that clings obstinately to the 
rock; incidents of the 
evacuation in the first 
few months of the war 


disclosed that the 
whole country was 


not yet quite stripped 
for action without 
snobbery. But spring, 
summer and autumn 
of 1940 sent more 
than bricks and stones 
flying into the air and 
blazing to ashes. After 
that, England had a 
less sensational, more 
monotonous lesson to 
learn; after that came 
equalizing by ration- 
ing, by coupons, by 
shortage of commodi- 
ties, 

to 
realize that we were 
all in the same boat 
when, so to speak, we 
were all in the same shelter, with death and destruc- 
tion a matter of the next moment; not so easy now 
we are all in the same queue; Mrs. the 

Hon. So-and-So and 
both hoping wistfully that the supply 
of cod will last until, moving up step by 
step, it is their turn to be served. 


was casicr 


her charwoman 


THE LADY of the Manor, from never 
having seen her grocer in the flesh, now 
takes it for granted that she sees him 
every day. They have plenty to talk 


tha 
tric 


about, for they are sharing same 
good news and bad, the same pride in a 
son fighting in the Middle East or in an 
Atlantic convoy. 


in their opinions, but they have estab- 


They may not agree 


lished mutual respect, and if they dis- 
like i i not through 
ignorance and prejudice, as formerly, 
but on a considered opinion. The word 


one another, ss 





“‘condescension” has perished in English 


carried to shelter by her butler, who is 
also the air-raid warden of the district. 


fortunate in hens than her- 
self, may give ber an egg, 
or spare her a little sugar 
for jam-making because the unsnobbish bees have 
swarmed away from the Hall hives and left them 
deplorably short of honey when a hungry daughter 
(once a Sketch or Tatler debutante) comes home on 
leave from the ATS, the WAAFS, the WRNS or the 
factory. 

Public-school snobbery received its obituary notice 
when the boys volunteered to work on the land in 
their holidays. This was the right age for them to 
hobnob with the farm hands, meeting them on equal 
neutralizing any 
preconceived ideas left over from the old world of 
judging by the “Old School Tie.” 

The dictionary tells me that “hobnob” means: 
“Bring together for familiar intercourse, from the 
French ‘hob or nob,’ give and take.” The boys’ 
fathers, if they are too old to hobnob in the Services, 
are doing it as alr-raid wardens, or in the Home Guard. 
And the necessity for using as little coal, gas and 
electricity as possible is bringing every woman into the 
kitchen and every servant into the drawing-room 
wherever there may be such prehistoric curios as a 


terms without self-consciousness, 


drawing-room or a servant. 


THE ABSURDITY of anyone continuing to be 
exclusive when all railway carriages, first and third 
class alike, are convivial meeting places where those 
sit who can get a seat and the rest stand, irrespective; 
when everybody is thrown together, travelling, shop- 
ping, making do, comparing makeshift and dilemmas, 
it is like an amazing fairy tale—fairy tales are made 
up of horror, danger and privation—in which we all 
look forward to the same happy ending; how natural, 
therefore, not to wait for an introduction before asking 
for a look at the ev ening paper or if somebody has 
heard the six o’clock radio news bulletin. 

A certain quite + Continued on page £9 
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When everybody is equally hard up, “keeping up 
appearances” is passe — so three commanders are 
invited to dine on coleslaw, meat pie and jam. 
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For a moment he wondered if he had walked into 
the wrong house. 


His wife, instead of hovering 


over the stove, sat knitting while a brown-haired 
girl, in a large apron, dried dishes at the sink. 


Two girls gazed up from under funny 
little felt hats as she opened the door: a 
pair of blue eyes steadily, brown ones 
with trepidation. She waited, not helpful. 

“How do you do?” began Connie, in a 
“ % 

Could you 
: a 
possibly rent us a room, please? 

Mary Mcelvor’s lean figure became 
rigid with distaste. “‘Oh, no,”’ she said. 
““No, indeed.” A shade of indignation 
colored her dismay. “I never take 
boarders. I couldn’t consider it.” 

© Please do consider <: broke in 


Doreen, her.small feet burning from 


pleasant warm voice. 


sleeted pavements, rubbers and _ high- 
heeled pumps. “We've been all over.’ 

“But I—my husband wouldn’t hear of 
boarders. We've never had anyone.” 
Why didn’t she just close the door, she 


wondered. 
**How about a room without board?” 





Pe 24 E% 


“Haven’t you a room we could stay 
in for a little while?” 

“We won't be any trouble.” 

““Couldn’t we talk it over?” 

Their eyes and their young voices, and 
the unexpectedness of them had an odd 
effect on Mrs. Mcl vor. She even began to 
feel ashamed of her own reactions. 

“There must be some people who 
would be glad to take in a couple of 
girls,” she said, looking at them with 
apprehension; but she was holding the 
door open and letting them over the 
threshold as she spoke. She lived threc 
blocks from a car line at the edge of the 
city, and no one had actually come to 
her door before with such a request. 
Someone had telephoned once from the 
“Y,” to see if they might put her on a 
list, but she had answered very firmly 
in the negative. 





Bee Figs | hae 





Odd how alarmed she was at their 
entry. It might have been a telegram 
about Ricky, or a policeman about 
blackouts. 

They took off their rubbers and sat 
down on the edges of the yellow painted 
kitchen chairs with their trim oilcloth 
covers. The kitchen was like an adver- 
tisement, thought Connie, even to the 
sleek cat and the perfect red geraniums: 
mentally she compared it to the dear 
cluttered place where three small 
children swarmed about her mother’s 
shabby cabinet. 

“You’re strangers to the city?” 

“Yes. We’re stenos at the plant.” 
Connie jerked her head in the general 
direction of Middletown’s newest war 
addition, and held out her hand to the 
cat which rejected the overture in dis- 
dain. “Could you try us out for a month, 
a week even?” - 

“1 don’t know what my _ husband 
would say.” Mary Mclvor clutched at a 
straw that slipped straight through her 
fingers for Tom wouldn’t be home from 
the store for hours, 

“My left ankle’s swollen,” groaned 
Doreen, comparing two pretty legs 
stretched out in front of her, ‘‘and we 
have to report for work tomorrow.” 

“Your house looked so nice,” smiled 
Connie. 

A thin smile loosened Mrs. Mclvor’s 
troubled mouth. “Well, I'll let you have 
a room for a week,” she said, “but mind 
you, you'll have to set about finding 
another place. We'll enquire round 
here,” she added, her heart sinking 
even as her conscience poked her, “ You 
can eat supper with us tonight, You do 


look real tired.” 


WHEN THEY had left to fetch their 
luggage, she felt almost as shaky as she 
had when Ricky went overseas. This 
was going to disrupt her ordered life 
She looked fondly about 
the living room, where everything from 
the tapestried chesterfield set to the 
magazine stand was polished and in 
place. She walked slowly upstairs and 
into the big room where Bill and Ricky 
had slept. The two narrow beds stared 
at her from their spotless blue-striped 
spreads: Bill’s hockey groups, Ricky’s 
airplane pictures, their bookshelf so 
alarmingly neat since they had gone. 
It was the boys’ room. She couldn’t 
picture anyone else in it. 


ce ympletely. 


Bill hoped to be home on embarkation 
leave in a few weeks, though he hadn’t 
his wings yet. He probably wouldn’t go 
overseas yet, much as he wanted to join 
his brother. They’d be gone anyway. 
Not that Bill minded anything: he was 
easygoing like the youngest, Alan. 


They had never had a girl in the 


house. With acute misgivings she 
pictured them everlastingly washing 


underwear and — stockings, ironing 
blouses; worse still, turning on swing 
orchestras, bringing in male friends to 
shatter quiet evenings. She wondered 
then, as she went to the linen cupboard 
for sheets, whether it was because the 
quietness had grown too apparent lately 
that she had weakened before those two 
pair of imploring eyes. 

Those eyes, looking doubtfully at 
him, were the first thing Tom Melvor 
saw, when he finally reached home about 
seven, A grocery store nowadays was 
more of a mental strain than most 
customers realized: and late for supper 
more often than not, he was usually 


] 


ready to overflow with irritation on his 
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wife as he opened the door. For a 
moment he wondered if he had walked 
into the wrong house, and choked on his 
grievances. 

“Still asking for dates,” he began 
huskily. “Oh, how do you do?” He 
managed a worn business smile. 

Alan, the twelve-year-old, was play- 
ing checkers at one end of the kitchen 
table with a pretty dark-haired girl in a 
rose-colored dress. And his wife, instead 
of hovering over the stove ready to 
snatch off covers and release savory 
odors on the atmosphere, was settled 
in a rocker, knitting, while a brown- 
haired girl in one of Mary’s own large 
aprons dried dishes at the sink, 

Mary flushed guiltily. She knew he 
would feel injured. She did not know 
just how the girls had taken possession 
of the kitchen, and was in the uncom- 
fortable state of not knowing how she 
felt about it. ‘ You’re late, Tom,” she 
said, “We didn’t wait. We've com- 
pany.” Her eyebrows twitched ner- 
vously; her ankles in their loose lisle 
stockings fidgeted as she studied his 
clouding face. 

‘“*Not exactly company. And please 
don’t mind us,” smiled Doreen, flutter- 
ing her eyelashes. She was used to 
appreciation from men, however dis- 
tracted, 

“Boarders,” said Connie. ‘‘Tempor- 
ary,” she added hastily. For he looked 
at her as if she had demanded cocoanut. 

‘No home, he thought. No home any 
more. No place of his own. No privacy. 
Nowhere he could do and say what he 
liked. A than had nothing of his own 
now but worries. 

“Tl’m Doreen Martin and this is 
Connie Warren. We're one of those 
wartime emergencies.” 

“Don’t think about us till you’ve had 
your supper,” murmured Connie gently. 

The impudence of her. As if a man 
couldn’t be told anything till he had 
eaten. That word wartime sneaking in 
everywhere, and you had to sound 
hearty about it. He shut himself angrily 
in the bathroom and started shaving, 
hungry as he was. 

Just as he expected. When he wanted 
the news, here was the little dark one 
with her ear to a silly play, and Alan 
watching him over his homework to see 
what he was going to do about it. There 
was the other one in his own chair 
reading his newspaper, not even noticing 
when he took away his tobacco from the 
table handily beside it. He kept on his 
coat and his shoes all evening with the 
air of a martyr, and retired early with a 
childish bang of doors. When his wife 
unavoidably joined him in the bedroom, 
he told her just what he thought. 

“It’s only a week. We'll find some 
other place,” she said, in a more spirited 
manner than usual. She slipped into a 
housecoat and began to set her hair 
methodically, her eyes on a small framed 
picture of Ricky, their second boy, in his 
pilot’s uniform, beside her mirror. ‘*No 
life of your own at all,” Tom finished up, 
glaring at her from the pillow, “with 
strangers in the house.” 

She turned and looked at him, and 
thought unexpectedly that he looked 
comical glaring from a daintily embroid- 
“A house,” 


slowly, frowning with thought 


ered pillowslip. she said 
“*a house 
that stands now’’—she found it hard to 
express the feeling which had stopped 
her heart sometimes lately when she 
came home from an afternoon’s shop- 


# Continued on page 30 
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HE HOUSE was so tidy it re- 
minded you of those old-fashioned 
dolls’ houses whose front wall 
opened with a hook: its yellow and whit 
If the 
front walk had not been so clean, the 
curtains so fresh and the plants in the 
sun porch so’ flourishing, you might 
have thought the inhabitants were away. 
The shiny brown door looked as if it 
was never opened, at any rate, so the 
two girls went round to the back. But 
even the backyard was immaculate; 
and the only signs of life were the smoke 
from the kitchen chimney and a boy’s 
bicycle against the woodshed door. 
“This one doesn’t look welcoming,” 
murmured Doreen, the little dark one 
with the velvety scared eyes. 
Connie, a trifle taller and sturdy, 
standing squarely on her feet, shook her 


face was almost expressionless. 















~ 
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fair brown curls with determination and 
gave her companion’s arm a protective 
squeeze. “We simply must find a place to 
stay,” she said. 

But she straightened her shoulders 
and wiped her rubbers carefully befor 
she went up the bright green steps to 
the back porch. As she knocked shi 
made herself look optimistic. 





MRS McIVOR was taking her half hour 
on the chesterfield after lunch with 
the nev 

are seldom disturbed, the interruption 


vspaper, and like most people who 
annoyed her. She rose a bit stiffly, 
stopped to fold the newspaper, pat he 
neatly waved grey hair into place and, 
in the kitchen, to lift down the sandy 
cat which was peering out between thi 


geraniums. She did not like even Felt 
to touch the plants. 


Veen” 
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Mind blink. If 
any come around | 
go right out after them... 


ILLUSTRATED BY STAPLETON 


Cousin Charles. I gather he sat for the portrait of 
the plumber. I do hope he didn’t see it.” 
“TI sent him a copy, of course.” 


DOWN THE road to the sea, over the clattering 
wooden bridge and across the salt marshes. The air 
was pungent with cedar and blueberry and occasion- 
ally with drying cod. Sandy was anxious to get these 
two home. Laura Lee was asking d’Oro ingenuous 
questions about writing books, completely missing 
the hostility in the clipped answers. D’Oro would 
have to be spoken to. 

Sandy had written her daughter about her new 
home. After her husband died she had presented the 
Finucane mansion to dear Phineas’ sister. Maybelle 
had never recovered from the shock. Driving to the 
station, they went by the place. It always cheered 
Sandy to see what was no longer hanging around her 





Sandy turned her bino- 
culars on the _ island. 
D’Oro was still digging 
in the sand, under the 
broiling sun. 


neck, Four men had been 
mowing the ten-acre lawn, 
three more painting the 
high ornamental fence 
about the show place of 
the shore. She had bought, 
to the town’s shocked 
surprise, a little shack on 
the rocks a mile out, 
painted it white as a light- 
house, made it trim as a 
ship, added on a line of 
staterooms and built out 
a high brick terrace over- 
looking the harbor, like an 
upper deck. She wouldn’t have swapped The Poop, as 
she called it, for ten Chichester Courts. 

They drove up to the back of the little white shack. 
D’Oro considered her mother’s new home. “Shore 
two dollars,” was her only comment. Her 
But Laura Lee suspected lack of 


dinners . 
mother grinned, 
appreciation, 
““Isn’t it darling?” she raved. ‘You'll just love it, 
d’Oro. Wait until you see the terrace and the bed- 
rooms, like little cabins and ’ Sandy held her 
breath. No one told d’Oro what she would like, and 
she didn’t “‘just love” anything. Sandy glanced 


sideways at her daughter. D’Oro was getting ready 
for a stinger. Sandy stopped it still-born. 

“T want you to notice,” she remarked conversa- 
tionally, “the only difference between me and that 
lighthouse out there . I don’t just sit and blink. 
If any sharks come around I go right out after them. 
Little sailboats are safe with old Sandy around.” It 
was a little involved, but d’Oro ought to get the 
idea. “Welcome to The Poop,” she went on pleas- 
antly. “‘I’m sure we'll have a very restful visit.” 

if d’Oro got the idea she didn’t act en it. Laura 
Lee’s simple sweetness seemed to drive her to the 
most poisonous behavior. She made herself a fright as 
though taunting Laura Lee’s prettiness. Her hair was 
drawn up in a high tight knot. Her striped slacks were 
like Siamese-twin snakes. She had bright ideas for 
rearranging the entire house, she insisted that they all 
go on her diet. She insulted the almost uninsultable 
Mrs. Washington in the kitchen. But Laura Lee she 
completely ignored. Sandy did her daily water color of 
the harbor, buzzing with exasperation. She must have 
gone soft. D’Oro never used to get her goat like this. 


THEY HAD supper on the terrace—blue benches, 
red-checked tablecloth, pots of red geraniums, white 
surf, white seagulls. You could have painted it all 
with three tubes of paint. Overhead two planes flew 
low. “Been any incidents about here?” d’Oro asked. 

Sandy shook her head. ‘‘There’s a coast patrol 
station right down the shore. When they do any 
prowling on shore, they go behind the house. Very 
thoughtful of them. It gives us privacy on our bit of 
beach.” 

“The German rubber boats will doubtless appreciate 
the privacy too,” d’Oro commented drily. 

Laura Lee sat up. “But Dennis said they could 
never get in. He said our defenses . . .” 

D’Oro looked at her. ‘Dennis 
with a rising inflection. 

“Dennis is what she said,” Sandy answered curtly. 

“*I think Dennis comes to see Sandy.”’ Laura Lee 
laughed self-consciously. 

“If I were nineteen Laura Lee wouldn’t have a 
chance. Dennis is a prince.” 

“‘What has nineteen to do with it?” d’Oro asked. “| 
always pity young girls in any affaire du coeur. They 
are so pathetically . . . inept.” 

Ignore her. That was the best thing to do. Such a 
homely girl d’Oro had been at nineteen! She had 
turned it now into an asset with her exaggerated 
styles, but it rankled, her mother knew. 


.” she repeated 


The blue of the water turned to violet. The sails of 


the returning fishing boats were pink as conch shells. 
The eastern point with Its towered, turreted summer 
homes became an uninhabited grey. Then the moon 
sailed up through the sky, splashing silver on the 
restless water. Sandy hoped Dennis would not come 
over until she had explained him to d’Oro and won 
her sympathy, but he came up the path before she 
could speak. He was extremely tall and handsome 
with a boyish smile, but he was quite obviously ill ¢t 















Laura Lee climbed out 
the window and down 
through the big tree, 
where Dennis was waiting. 
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ease and turned his cap round and round in his hands 
as they talked, 

Finally he stood up. “I. . . I have a letter to mail. 
Would you care to walk down with me, Laura Lee?” 
if Sandy doesn’t mind,” Laura 
Sandy 


“T’d.love to 
Lee’s voive was breathless with happiness. 
smiled benedictions after them. 

‘And who is this Adonis?” d’Oro asked. 

“He’s a young naval officer and a swell guy. I’m 
c azy about him. And I do not mean to let anything,” 
she spoke slowly and with emphasis, “‘break it up. 
Horace would have seven catfits. Dennis hasn’t a gold 
pedigree. He worked his way through college in a 
luncheart or something. You know Horace . . . no 
one is good enough for Laura Lee. He has been a 
perfect fool about not letting her meet people. Dennis 
is simply crazy about her and she is starry-eyed over 
him. She doesn’t give two cents for Horace’s money. 
She’d be much happier starving in two rooms with 
Jenin... 4." 

D’Oro yawned . . . visibly . . . audibly. If Sandy 
had thought she was winning d’Oro’s sympathies she 
was soon set right. “‘ You should write for the movies, 
Sandy. You have all the stock characters down pat. | 
hate jellyfish. If Laura Lee had any guts she would 
have trotted Dennis down the aisle weeks ago—so fast 
his hair would curl. What that girl needs is a little 
rough going . is 

Sandy sat up, mad through and through. “‘D’Oro 
Doyle, don’t you dare think up any rough going for 
that sweet child. Hitler is devising all the rough going 
our young people can take. He needs no help from a 
jealous . selfish Cr 

‘You have made your point,” d’Oro drawled. 
‘Nothing kills a scene like overemphasis.” 


THE TWO women sat silent. The water sucked 
greedily at the gravel below. “I wish you’d start 
another book, d’Oro,” Sandy said finally. 

“Yes, I’m much more fun even to myself when I’m 
busy, but I seem to have run out of ideas—temporar- 
ily. There haven’t been any nice unsolved murders 
around here, have there?” 

“Not yet. But just keep on the way you have been 
acting ‘ 3 

D’Oro laughed and hummed a light air. The moon 
seemed to be growing brighter and brighter. “I 
suppose those two are making the most of this moon,” 

“| don’t know. Dennis is very shy. Awed by Laura 
Lee’s money, | am afraid.” 

“What I could do . with just one small star,” 
d’Oro said. Then she sat up, laughing. “‘I have an 
idea. I shall write a love story. I am so sensitive to 
my surroundings and with this lovely romance 
unfolding . . .” 

Sandy snapped to attention. “D’Oro, you are not to 
use those two children for material.” 

“They’ll love it. Everyone adores the idea of being 
put in a book.” 

Sandy could guess what the story would be, a cruel 
satire making fun of Laura Lee’s sweetness, laughing 
at Dennis and his young awkwardness. The two would 
never guess what was going on. 

She put out her cigarette and stood up. “‘I’m going 
to bed. I warned you, d’Oro, I'll have no sharks in 
my harbor.” 

D’Oro laughed gaily. “Good night, darling. I love 
being here. You are always such a spur to my talents.” 

The next day d’Oro was charming to her niece. She 
invited her to her stateroom and gave her presents 
from Persia and Africa. She told her 
tales of her European friends. Prob- 
ably invented on the spot, said Sandy. 
Count Poloni and his naughty grand- 
mother. The mysterious Sven Sven. 
“*T didn’t understand d’Oro at first,” 
Laura Lee explained to Sandy later, 
Sweet! 
Sandy had seen her daughter at work 


“but she is really sweet.” 


before. The victims never dreamed of 
the amusing twists given to confidences 
they were led to make. But could she 
warn against her own daughter? 
“Your story will never be pub- 
lished,’ she stormed at d’Oro, but she 
had no idea how she could stop it. But 
Continued on page 37 
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ANDRA FINUCANE (Sandy even to the small 
fry of the village) drove her rattley little car up 
to the station platform. Sandy’s cropped head 

was white, but she carried it high; her face was burned 
by the sun and salted by the sea. She wore what was 
regulation with her these last few years—a navy 
jersey and dark blue flannel trousers. The station 
master waved. How many times she had driven up 
to this little whistle-stop! In limousines long as 
cruisers, with two liveried chauffeurs and nurses and 
governesses and five or six squabbling babies. Later 
to meet schoolboys and college girls and week-end 
guests, and finally wedding guests. But those hectic 
days were over and now she lived alone. Sing ho for 
the simple life! Sing hey for a quiet old age! 

“There she blows,” she said as the train appeared. 

Her granddaughter, Laura Lee, pretty as a sweet- 
pea, smiled up at her. “Isn’t it exciting? I haven't 
seen Aunt d’Oro since I was a baby.” 

It was probably going to be too darn exciting, 
Sandy feared. She had been spending a heavenly quiet 
summer with Laura Lee. Such adarling! You’d never 
dream she had a drop of Finucane blood in her. 
Sandy’s six offspring had been little hellions. It had 


“Lucy Ellen.” 


ouse Bites Shark 


By Dwight Hutchison 


taken all her wits to raise them without bloodshed. 
She laughed, remembering it. And d’Oro who was 
coming now after a five-year absence had been the 
worst of the lot. Of course actually she was a swell gal. 
Only recently they had heard what a grand job she had 
done for refugees from Europe. But she was jealous 
as all get-out, and if she happened to take a dislike to 
this pretty little niece But maybe she had 
changed. Maybe she'd be sweet as syrup. 

The big through train pulled in, porters piled up a 
mound of expensive luggage and d’Oro’s high-arched, 
aristocratic feet stepped down. A tight Rodier suit 
made her thin frame thinner. An insane hat added a 
foot to her height. She was a caricature of a fashion 
drawing. She jerked her head at them im greeting, 
commandeered three men to get her luggage—with 
many shrill cautions—and only then did she shake 
hands. With her mother “Hello, Sandy.” With 
“Hello” she looked the girl over 
Sandy swore. It had always been 


Laura Lee 


d’Oro’s idea of an amusing form of insult to call people 

by the wrong name, distinctly but very pleasantly. 
Sandy accepted the challenge. ‘“‘Get in, Dor-o- 

thea,” she said briskly, chuckling. She had sometimes 





used d’Oro’s hated given name, Dorothy, to express 
disapproval, but she had never sunk to Dorothea. 
D’Oro was only slightly amused. 

“But you’re both so so casual,”” Laura Lee said 
surprised. “I thought Aunt d’Oro had been away for 
years is 

“Don’t you think,” d’Oro said, with a charming but 
very upstage manner, “inasmuch as my relationship 
is known and acknowledged, it seems as though we 
might dispense with designations oe 

“She means, call her d’Oro,” Sandy said. Certainly 
there was no syrup in d’Oro’s manner so far. They 
caught up on family news and d’Oro’s travels. “ Ar 
you writing a new book?” Sandy asked. D’Oro shook 
her head. “D’Oro writes mystery novels, you know,” 
Sandy explained to Laura Lee. 

“Oh, I know. All the girls in school read the d’Oro 
Doyle mysteries. I was so proud to be related to an 
author and such a famous one.” Sandy had not 
realized how high and childish Laura Lee’s voice was. 

D’Oro gravely bowed her thanks and made her 
own voice still lower. “Did you read the last one 
Sandy whatever It was called?” 

“Very good. I thought you were a little hard on 
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East and West share many of 


housekeeping problems these days. siivs the 


Director of Chatelaine Institute. 


just made a survey of Western food fronts. 


LOS ANGELES—With a railway ticket a 
yard and a half long and as big a bump of 
cul iosity as any woman ever Car! ied, I set out 
a few weeks ago to see for myself how other 
* folks in other parts of North America managed 
: their wartime housekeeping. | wanted to see 
S the home shift at work, to look in on house- 
keepers on our own Pacific coast, in the mid- 
western States, in Washington, Oregon, 
California, and to find out how they shop, 
cook, feed their families, do their housework 
and go about the business of helping to win 
eS the war. 
ea All along the way I’ve met and talked with 
PQ women up against much the same problems 
age as we are and licking them with much the 
6 same cheerfulness. While we were stewing 
over a hot stove last fall doing up fruit for the 
winter, housekeepers from Seattle to San 
Diego were busy at the same job, Here’s 
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cross North America By Helen G. Campbell 


Ww ho has 





proof: In rural homes alone, California women 
preserved this year 13 million pounds of fresh 
food, representing about 66 million ration 
points. Add to this at least half as much put 
by in urban kitchens, and you realize that your 
good neighbor whose window looks out on 
palms or orange groves, prune orchards or 
fig trees is as thrifty and hard hitting as you 
are at home. 

When we are “stretching” our meat to make 
the weekly ration go ‘round, the wife of a 
Chicago meat packer has to use the same 
tactics. A Sunday roast on her table means as 
manv fish dinners, beef loaves and leftovers 
as it does in any other home. Like other 
Chicago housewives she puts out her milk 
tickets only every other day and she probably 
ekes out her high-point-value butter with 
low-point margarine. 

While you were bending yout backs over 


right kind of food for 
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Victory gardens, Californians also had their 
hoe in hand. Driving along Los Angeles 
boulevards, I saw many plots where the battle 
of the weeds had been fought and won—plots 
from which tons of vegetables had been 
gatheied, And from a smart San Francisco 
apartment overlooking the Golden Gate, I 
stepped to a miniature balcony—five stories 
up—where tomatoes and greens and other 
vegetables had lately flourished. When the 
Yanks went to war and the Japanese to 
internment camps, other hands took over to 
fill the nation’s salad bowls. Melons were 
more important than manicures. 

Do you think as you spread the butter more 
thinly over your bread, as you dole out the 
contents of your sugar bowl or save up enough 
syrup for your pancakes that you’re having a 
pretty rough time of it? If you do and if 
misery likes company, you’ve got itt. When 
Hedy Lamarr goes shopping, she does it 
under difficulties—even as you and I, She 
probably walks, for gasoline is as precious in 
Hollywood as it is here. She may not find this 
or that on her grocer’s shelves and she’s had 
to learn toadapt her menus accordingly. She’s 
likely to pay about as much for lettuce or 
oranges as you do, and if she’s lucky enough 
to find a can of peaches she gives up ration 
points—provided she can spare them—in the 
same gingerly fashion that you part with a 
Then when she’s got her groceries 


coupon, 
Continued on page 25 
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Can you imagine running your kitchen without the aid of eggs. 


and queueing up for the daily supply of bread? Chatelaine's 


managing editor tries it, and 


LONDON—The frail elderly waitress paused 
to chat after setting down the tea tray. 
“You’re both from Canada?” she asked, 
noting my companion’s shoulder badges. “‘Do 
things seem very different here, or is every- 
thing just the same? After all, you’ve been at 
war as long as we have. But you haven’t had 
the bombs, have you?” 

No, we hadn’t had the bombs. The view 
between the polka-dotted curtains of the little 
Chelsea teashop didn’t remind me of any 
possible scene from Halifax to Victoria. I had 
never at home looked out at a flattened city 
square with one remaining wall of a once 
beautiful church lifting in jagged outline 
against the sky. Neither could I call up any 
nostalgic memories of bricked-in basements 
filled with water for emergency fire use and 
hung with life preservers in case an inquisitive 
child should fall in. It was all quite different 
here, and I said so. 

“But you’ve still got good white flour, 
haven’t you?” the waitress went on. “You 
can still have a nice cake with your tea. Not 
this kind.” 

But this kind, I discovered, was not so bad. 
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United Nat 


here’s what she reports: 


It was a wedge of spice cake with a few dates 
scattered through—not of a texture to take a 
prize at one of our county fairs, but neverthe- 
less a good filler on a cold day. There were 
warm scones, too, of the familiar beige color 
which indicates Britain’s universally used 
all-purpose flour. One can’t escape the 
influence of national flour, indeed it would be a 
serious matter if one tried to, for this fortified 
flour with its added mineral and vitamins is an 
essential basic item in Britain’s wartime diet. 
The national sausage, which appears on almost 
every restaurant menu and is a staple because 
unrationed in home kitchens, is filled with 
some 75% national flour and soya bean 
mixture, the remainder being required by law 
to be meat. The sausage in appearance is a 
giant of its kind and tightly packed. The 
British call it bread in battle dress. 


YESTERDAY a charming old gentleman 
who sits in the House of Lords took me to 
lunch. While we ate soup (everyone here eats 
soup twice a day—it’s cheap, warming and it 
uses up the scraps) and fish cake padded with 
mashed potatoes and bread, boiled cabbage 
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and rice pudding 
made with dried 
milk, we pursued 
topic number one, 
which is inevitably 
food. 

“T received a delightful birthday gift from a 
friend in Montreal the other day,” he said. 
“It was a box containing several’ tins of meat. 
Most delicious! I think it was called Slam or 
Wham. You are possibly familiar with it?” 

| was indeed, and so are millions of diners- 
out and lunch counter patrons in Britain. The 
only reason my dear old gentleman had not 
encountered it before is that he lives in the 
country and is rather out of the current of 
urban life. In London this tinned pork product, 
which goes under a variety of names, none of 
them quite Slam or Wham, is an important 
mainstay of menus. When the fried plaice and 
the lamb stew runs out as it invariably does by 
one fifteen, there is always Slam, cold or hot 
or in a sandwich and at smart hotels you can 
be sure of finding the same thing under the 
title of jambon 4 la presse at any meal of the 
day. The meat # Continued on page 16 
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RICH 


You eat it because, first of all, it tastes 
so good. So brimful of the delicious, full 
flavour that comes from the world’s finest 
tomatoes, smoothly blended with gentle 
seasoning and golden table butter into 
a deliciously rich purée. And remember— 
along with that grand flavour you enjoy 
so much, in Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
you're getting the good health benefits 
of tomatoes that have been specially 


Yt t7... 
TOMATO 






ENJOY THIS 
GOODNESS 


With your first spoonful you'll learn why it’s Canada’s favourite soup 





grown from special seed and ripened to 
perfection in summer sunshine. 

Now, with people working harder, and 
good nourishment even more important, 
you'll want to build more meals than 
ever around bright, tempting bowls of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. It tastes 
so good and is so good for you— that’s 
why so many women put it at the top 
of their market lists. 
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“Tomatoes for health” 
We all should eat. 

And in this soup 

They’re sure a treat. 
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No. 1. Topic 


Continued from page 14 





packers of Toronto and western Canada 
and in Chicago deserve a pat on the 
back for inventing this flavorful all- 
meat product which adds variety to the 
very restricted meat allowance in 
Britain. 


LAST WEEK END I had a fling at 
being a British housewife. With two 
persons’ ration tickets for one week and 
a pound note in my hand, I bought five 
pork chops (fifty-four cents worth the 
limit), one pound of fats—half of it 
margarine and the rest divided between 
two little packets of butter and cooking 
fat—one half pound of bacon, a pound 
of sugar, six ounces of cheese, four ounces 
of tea, a loaf of bread, some potatoes, 
Brussels sprouts, a head of celery and 
an exceedingly rare jar of salad dressing 
of exceedingly indifferent quality, three 
onions, three apples, a pound of 
macaroni, a little paper cone of prunes 
and a tin of beans in tomato sauce. 

I looked longingly at the rows of 
grade one Canadian salmon on the 
shelves and would gladly have squan- 
dered the 20 points and 28 cents asked 
for a half-pound tin, had it not been for a 
restraining and experienced hand on my 
arm. No individual or small family can 
afford to eat the best tinned salmon, 
because 20 points represent the total 
number allowed to one person for a full 
month. A far far better thing to hand 
over two or three points for a tin of 
beans and keep something in the privy 
purse for next week. 

It was a week end of good plain eating, 

with pork chops for Saturday and 
Sunday dinners, stewed prunes as a 
treat for breakfast, macaroni and cheese 
with a salad for lunch, and tea at all 
hours, in the English fashion. Good 
while it lasted, but it is now Wednesday 
and the cupboard is bare, and I am faced 
with the choice of unrationed sausage or 
meat pies or fish that never seems really 
fresh, or careful shopping for point 
values in tinned meats or herrings. On 
second thoughts I think we'll save 
trouble by dining out for the rest of the 
week. 
. This is the privilege of the hurried 
visitor to Britain; it is also sad proof of 
my own inadequacy when confronted 
with a real housekeeping challenge. I 
realize, as never before, how courage- 
ously these millions of British women 
have met that challenge. Can any 
Canadian housewife imagine running 
her kitchen and table for days and 
weeks without the aid of a carton of 
eggs, or queucing up outside a bakeshop 
for the daily supply of bread, or trying 
constantly to get some new flavor or 
tempting variety into menus that must 
always, it seems, start with the same 
component parts. 

But the British women have done all 
this and a vast deal more also. They 
have been Lord Woolton’s active com- 
mandos on the food front, their spirit of 
co-operation with the Ministry of Food, 
their cheerful acceptance of hard facts 
and their determination to win the war 
in the pantry as well as on the seas and 
the battle zones, have meant the dis- 
covery and release of new strength to 
this great little nation. 


NO WOMAN in Britain feels that she is 
left alone with her housekeeping 


problems. The Ministry of Food has 
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Recently appointed Minister of Reconstruction, 
Lord Woolton was, for four years, successful 
guardian of Britain’s precious store of food. 


From Lord Woolton 
to the Vomen of Canada 


AM GLAD to have this opportunity of 
expressing to all Canadian housewives the 
gratitude which is felt by the people of this 
country for the food that has come to them from 
Canada. ‘Every housewife in Britain has now 
had a ration book for four years. She appreciates 
it as a means of ensuring fair distribution of our 
limited supplies of food, but at the same time she 
knows how the restricted choice of food can 
depress and exasperate the woman who takes 
pride in her cooking. Women on this side of the 
Atlantic, therefore, whether they live in England, 
\ in Wales, in Scotland, or in Northern Ireland, 
V look with admiration on a country which has 
submitted itself to the discipline of rationing, 
not because there is a shortage of food within 
its territories, but simply in order that a part 
of the supplies available may be sent to this 
country. 

Food production on our own farms, in spite 
of a reduced labor force, has been increased by 
more than one half. Imports have been cut to 
the barest minimum. Of these essentials we now 
depend on Canada for a large part, particularly 
wheat, cheese, canned fish and bacon. As the 
Minister responsible for the food of some twelve 
million families, I dare not speculate on what 
would have happened in the past three years if 
these supplies had not been available to us. 

The women of Britain have carried on with 
their daily work within range of the German 
guns on the Channel coast and within reach of 
the German bombers everywhere. Their determi- 
nation to see the job through to the end has been 
strengthened by the knowledge that their cousins 
in Canada are so wholeheartedly supporting them. 


actively concerned itself, not just with 
the vast machinery of supply, distribu- 
tion, price control, but with the ques- 
tion of the day as it arises in every 
household: what'll we have for dinner? 
In the Ministry’s main offices in London 
there are two kitchens—one an experi- 
mental kitchen and the other a “house- 
wife’s kitchen”—which, in spite of or 
perhaps because of their unpretentious 
equipment, have had a truly remarkable 
influence on British cooking and eating 
habits. Their simple plain instructions, 
broadcast in 
and over the air, and demonstrated in 
numerous food advice centres, have 
taught women how to make the most of 
cheap available foods, how to stretch 
bacon and meat allowances, how to use 
the unfamiliar substitutes of wartime, 
how to save fuel and food values. It is 
safe to say that the dietitians who work 
in the experimental kitchen have 
changed for all time the vegetable 
cookery, routine in millions of homes. 
They haven’t yet been able to influence 
the restaurant in this regard, but they 
are still hoping. 


Magazines, newspapers 


When I visited the kitchens on a 
November day, | had the pleasure of 
seeing the National Christmas dinner, as 
it would later be promoted throughout 
the Kingdom, come off the stove. Not 
out of the oven, mind you, but off one 
gas ring where two hearty courses had 
been cooked in a double-decker sauce- 
pan. This method was determined by 
the fact that so many families are 
forced to make do with inadequate 
cooking facilities for the duration. The 
meal was for a family of four and fea- 
tured braised loin of lamb, potatoes and 
carrots done around it in asmall amount 
of water, Brussels sprouts done up in a 
net bag for quick cooking in the steam at 
the last moment; and a spicy Christmas 
pudding, sans the traditional suet, 
steamed in a mold in the upper section. 
A good plain dinner, certainly, but I 
couldn’t help wondering how that week’s 
supply of meat, about eight inches long, 
could make any real festivity on Christ- 
mas Day—especially for the woman 
who must cudgel her brains to plan 
menus for the six successive days. 


THE WOMEN of Britain do not have 
to wait until after the war for their 
recompense. They have it now, in the 
improved health of their children. All 
the wartime inconveniences of regula- 
tions, rationing, points juggling, and 
half-hour queueing diminish in import- 
ance when a woman sees her youngsters 
And that is exactly 
Sir John 
Boyd Orr, the nutrition authority whose 
report in 1935 that half the population 
of Britain was undernourished gave this 


grow and thrive. 
what has been happening. 


nation a considerable jolt, has figures to 
In a 1943 survey of 1,500 
northern 


prove it. 
families between 
Scotland and south of the Thames, he 
found that the 
nourished had been reduced by two 
thirds; that Glasgow boys were taller 
and heavier than the same age groups 
in pre-war years; that the Scottish infant 
mortality rate had dropped to its lowest 
recorded point; that with less food in the 


scattered 


number of under- 


country everybody is now better fed, 
including the wealthy, who used to eat 
too much; that feeding, 
made possible by controlled food sup- 


scientific 


plies, has substantially increased con- 
sumption of calcium, protein and 
Vitamin B. # Continued on page 36 
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1 1¢ I ISEKEEPING { Department of Home Management 


You Can Stull be a 


Good Provider 


you ehart your meals -arelully 


Pencil and paper, it seems to me, are as important as any other implements in the prepara- 
tion of the daily three squares. You can’t set a succession of good meals on the table without 
first planning your menus, any more than an engineer can build a bridge without a blueprint 
or an author write a best seller minus a well-laid plot. You see what I mean? 

Don’t tell me you haven’t time for such preliminary; most likely you haven’t time to 
skip it, for the minutes you spend in mapping your menu plans you’ll make up times over in 
their execution. And having a pattern to go by helps you conserve your supplies and get the 
most value from them. 

Best way is to chart your meals not singly but for two or three days at once. Get down 
to cases and consider each course in relation to the other and each meal as part of the day’s 
food plan. Take season and cost and variety into account. Plan to use left-overs, if any. 
Think of the cooking and contrive to use your fuel to advantage. Group foods and dishes 
which complement each other, dietetically. But don’t forget to make your meals taste good 
and look attractive; eating is one of the pleasures the family get out of life. 


vou know how to substitute 


Your best laid plans are apt to go “‘a-gley” these days, but there is something you can do 
about it. One is to jot down alternatives for your first choice so, when you have to make on- 
the-spot substitutions, you won't be in a complete daze. If you can’t find a kipper for your 
breakfast, there are other fish to fry or some other mainstay to serve you well. One green or 
yellow vegetable will pinch-hit for another, and milk and cheese are partly interchangeable 
in your dietary scheme. 

The thing is to know the various food groups—milk and cheese . . . fruits . . . vegetables 

. cereals, including bread . . . meat, poultry, fish, eggs and dried beans. . . fats 
sugar and the extras such as pickles, relishes, condiments and the like. Then substitute 
within the group and you keep your menus balanced. But here’s a point; for Vitamin C work 
in citrus fruits or tomatoes each day. Your alternative is to up your potatoes, raw cabbage, 
turnip and green vegetables. Or, in season, turn to black or red currants, cantaloupe or 
strawberries. 


you conserve your supplies 


Little savings soon add up to a tidy bit, and the more you starve your garbage pail, the 
better you provide for your family. So watch the waste line. Into the soup pot put meat 
bones, shredded outer leaves of cabbage and lettuce, celery tops and the coarse stalks— 
chopped, bits of leftover vegetables and the water from cooking them, the rinsings from the 
ketchup bottle, scraps of meat, the leavings in the porridge pot and other usable oddments. 
Save the drippings from the roast and the fat from the frying pan. Be prompt in storing 
perishable supplies and be prompt in using up leftover portions. Have as few carryovers as 
you can and keep them cold and tightly covered between times. Save bread crusts to grind 
into crumbs, the juice from pickles to use in salad dressings, sour cream and milk for baking. 
Be a good calculator of the amount to be served and encourage the family to leave their 
plates clean. 


youre a dood cook 


If good planning is one half of the battle, good cooking is the other. To do a first-class 
job of feeding the family, all vitamins, minerals and every last bit of nourishment must be 
conserved and the flavor of the food on the table must be delicious. The new order calls for a 
turn-about in some of our old methods. Nowadays we squeeze our orange juice just before 
serving, cut up our salad greens at the last minute, have the pot waiting for our vegetables 
before we get them ready, and start them cooking at once in as little water as possible. 
Overcooking, we know, is the ruination of color, flavor and food value. And we don’t add 
soda to greens and tomatoes because it plays hob with the vitamins. 

Approved strategy Is to leave potatoes in their jackets, cook other vegetables whole or in 
fairly large pieces and serve them as soon as possible. Good cooks make haste slowly in 
roasting meat in order to prevent shrinkage, they know the best methods of dealing with 
cheaper cuts and have good tricks up their sleeves for turning out delicious dishes from 
inexpensive ingredients. 


vou élamorize the mea 


Even the simple, everyday foods respond to a little artistry. Dress them up a bit, but 
don’t overdo it and don’t get the idea that fancy fixin’s make up for poor selection or poor 
cooking. 

Easiest of all in the way of glamour is the combination of harmonizing color and the 
appetizing arrangement of well-prepared food. The photograph opposite proves that point; 
doesn’t it make you hungry! 










CRANBERRY COCKTAIL 


Cut up an unpeeled apple or two and 
put with 2 cupfuls of cranberries in a 
saucepan. Cover with 3 cupfuls of 
boiling water. Cook until the skins 
pop open, then strain. Reheat the 
juice with sugar to taste (start with a 
half cupful), then add a little lemon or 
orange juice or pep up with a pinch of 
spice. Chill well. Six servings. 

Conservation hints—Use any left- 
over to stretch other fruit juices for 
appetizers or drinks. Add it to lemonade. 
Pour a little over applesauce or orange 
sections. Use it in pudding sauce. 

Press the pulp through a sieve, cook 
up with sugar and a dash of cinnamon. 
Use it as a spread for bread or toast. 


ROAST BEEF 


Pick a roast to suit the size of your 
family. Place it on its side in an open 
roasting pan—no water, no cover on the 
pan. Cook at a slow even temperature— 
325 to 350 deg. Fahr.—to prevent 
shrinkage. Salt it any time and baste if 
you feel like it. Allow 20 to 35 minutes 
to the pound depending on the degree 
of doneness you want. Let stand on a 
hot platter in the warming oven while 
you make the gravy. 

Conservation hints—Slow cooking 
avoids waste by preventing shrinkage of 
the meat and burning the drippings. 
Save surplus dripping for use in cooking. 
Or if you’ ve got a lot of fat on hand, save 
this for salvage. 

Keep leftovers cool and_ lightly 
covered and use sliced in sandwiches or 
cubed in casseroles, scalloped dishes, 
cream sauce or in salads. Utilize trim- 
mings and bits in the soup pot or mince 
and use in patties, loaves, croquettes, 
hash, sandwich fillings and omelets. 


POTATOES 


Scrub medium-sized potatoes within 
an inch of their lives. Cut a ring around 
each potato but no thick slicing, please! 
Cook, covered, in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain and shake gently 
over low heat for a few seconds to give 
that mealy appearance. Serve at 
once in their jackets. 

Conservation hints—Cooking in 
their jackets means more minerals and 
vitamins for you. Keep leftovers cool in 
a covered dish. Peel and use in salad or 
serve heated in cream sauce with a 
sprinkling of chopped parsley. Good, 
too, in pan-fried hash. 


CABBAGE 


Trim off the outside leaves, cut the 
cabbage in quarters or sixths and 
remove the core, leaving enough to keep 
the sections from falling apart. Wash 
and drop into boiling salted water— 
enough to cover the cabbage. Boil 
rapidly uncovered until tender—10 to 
15 minutes. Drain and serve on a hot 
platter around the meat. 

Conservation hints — Cut outer 
leaves for the soup pot. 


# Continued on page 24 
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All table appointments courtesy 
The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 




















MEALS OF THE MONTH 


JANUARY 


BREAKFAST | LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


| 
Kidney Stew and Noodles 
Celery 


New Year's Day) 


Grapefruit 


Cereal Vanilla Rennet Custard 
Poached Eggs with Grated Chocolate 
Poast Tea Cocoa 

Coffe Tea 


Mushroom Soup 
Molded Vegetable Salad 


Sunday 


romato Juice with Lemon 


Cereal | Hot Biscuits 
Poast Marmalade Fruit Cup Small Cakes 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 





Baked Beans (precooked) 
| Chili Sauce 


Half Grapefruit 
: Reena Brown Rolls 


Scrambled Eggs with 








Waffles Jellied Apple Sauce 
Coltec Cocoa Fruit ake 
| Tea Cocoa 
4 | Creamed Eggs and Vegetables 
Orange Juice | on Toast 
Cereal Canned Berries 
Toast Jam Cake 
Coffee Tea lea Cocoa 
Broiled Ciscoes with Lemon 
Apples Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Cereal Sliced Oranges and Pears 
Toast Jelly Cookies 
Coffe Tea ; Tea Cocoa 
Baked Stuffed Onions 
Stewed Prunes Oatmeal! Bread 
Cereal Chocolate Rennet Custard 
Bran Mutftins Honey Wafers 
Collec Tea Tea Cocoa 
; ; | Cream of Tomato Soup 
Grape Juice | Biscuits Cheese 
Brown French Toast | Stuffed Prune and Pear Salad 
Syrup | Raisin Bread 
Coffee lea | Tea Cocoa 
| 
| 
‘ rat 
y | Frankfurters 
Sliced Oranges Pan-fried Potatoes 
Cereal Mustard Pickles 
Toasted Raisin Bread Apple Sauce Gingersnaps 
Coftec Tea | Tea Cocoa 
| 
a " ecmabeaia * 
' Sardine and Tomato Jelly 
Sunday) Salad Le at, 
~aliad on Lettuce 
Cereal Potato Chips 
Plain Omelet ‘Rolls i} 
Poast Marmalade Hot M - . 
Coffee Tea ot Mince Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 
10 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Cereal with Raisins | Celery Hearts 
foasted Rolls Jelly Sliced Oranges 
Coftec Cocoa Cookies 
lea Cocoa 
. ccheeniimemmestis 
Stewed Apples Creamed Peas and Left-over 
Cereal Lamb 
Whole-wheat Muffins in Toasted Bread Cases 
Syrup | Jellied Cranberry Salad 
Coffee Tea | Tea Cocoa 
| 
Be ee ene ee 
, Half Grapefruit | wved Se 
Cereal ickle 4 
Grilled Kidnevs i Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Toast | Stewed Figs or Prunes 
4 7 be Chocolate Cookies 
Coffee rea Tez 
ea Cocoa 
}— iineerpiiebibininlininianeainataes 
“ Spinach and Poached Eggs 
Tomato Juice Brown Toast 
ae Cerea — | ‘Tapioca with Pears 
Coffee Tea | rea Cocoa 
l4 Finnan Haddie with Creole 
Sauce 
ie yo ai Coleslaw 
Buckwheat Pancakes | Gingerbread with Cream 
Syrup Cheese Frosting 
Coffes Tea lea Cocoa 
j | ee, ee eR 
- Onion Soup 
Tk 4 roasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Cold Tomatoes Pickle 
Cereal ges 
Test Jelly Canned Peaches 
—_ r Gingerbread 
Colles Hae lea Cocoa 
lo ‘lam Chowde 
Sunday . ~~ se = abil 
Cranberry Juice with iscults 
Orance Fruit Salad 
( ere ~ | Cream Dressing 
| Raisin Rolls 
Toast Jelly Te C 
Cotfee lea Br ca ee 
Baked Beans 
Sliced Oranges Catsup 
Cereal Brown Bread 
Toasted Rolls Marmalade Baked Apples Cream 
Cottec lea Tea Cocoa 


Savory Noodles 
Head Lettuce French Dressing 
Canned Blueberries 
Oatmeal Mufiias 
Tea Cocoa 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Half Grapefruit 
Poached Eggs 
on Toast 
-offee 


Tea | 





| 
| 








j 
| 








| Chocolate 
| 


DINNER 
Cranberry and Orange Cocktail 
Roast Duck 
Apple and Celery Stuffing 
Browned Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Assorted Relishes 
Coffee Hot Mince Pie Tea 
Dressed Tenderloin 
Mashed Potatoes 
Corn in Spinach Rings 
Pumpkin Tartlets 
Coffee Tea 


Branburgers 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Green Salad Bowl 
Indian Pudding 
Coffee Tea 
Liver Casserole 
Baked Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Baked Apples Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Bean Soup 
Vegetabie Plat 
(Baked Squash with Grated 
Cheese, Buttered 
~ Shredded Cabbage 

Grape Prune Molds 
Coffee Tea 








Tomato Juice 
Oven-cooked Flank Steak 
Creamed Potatoes 

Turnips 
Barley Pudding 
Collee 


Tea 


Grilled Cod Steaks 
Tartare Sauce 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Lemon Pie 
Cotfee 


Carrots 


lea 


Beefsteak and Kidney Pie 
Parsley Potatoes 
Grated Raw Vegetable Slaw 
Blancmange with Red Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Shoulder Roast of Lamb 
Mint Sauce 
Browned Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 
Chilled Rice Mold 

Caramel Sauce 
Cotlee 
Barley Broth 
Cold Koast Lamb 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Buttered Asparagus 
Spice Cup Cakes 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Tea 


Dressed Spareribs 
Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Cornstarch Pudding 


Cotiee Tea 


Steamed Fish Loaf 
Parsley Sauce 
Cornflake Potatoes 
Johnny Cake 
Coliee 


Broccoli 
Syrup 
lea 


3eef Stew with Vegetables 
Potato Dumplings 
Apple Betty Cream 
Coilee lea 


Fish Chowder 
Baked Stufied Potatoes 
Harvard Beets String Beans 
Cranberry Raisin Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Liver and Sausage 
Mashed Potatoes 
Turnips 
Baked Vanilla Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Sirloin Steak 
Parsley Potatoes 
Mashed Squash 
Steamed Carrot 

Pudding 
Sauce 


Collee lea 


Hamburger and Onions 


Baked Potatoes Carrots 
Chocclate Bread Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Meat Loaf Tomato 
Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 
Boiled Shredded Cabbage 
Cranberry 
Co FEC oa SS 








co 
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Individual chicken pies with bran pastry lids. 


BREAKFAST 
19 
Grapes 
Cereal 
Brown Toast 
Coffee 
20 


Jam 
Tea 
Stewed Figs 
Bread and Milk 
Toasted Biscuits 
Conserve 


Coffee Tea 


21 


Apples 
Cereal 

Jam 
Tea 


Toast 
Coffee 


22 
Tomato Juice 
Creamed Halibut 
from Friday) 
Toast 
Cottee Tea 
23. 
Sunday 
Orange Sections 
Cereal with Added Wheat 
Germ 
Jam 
Tea 


Toast 
Coffee 


24. 


Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Honey 
Tea 


loast 
Coftee 


25. 
Prune Juice with Lemon 
Grilled Kipper 
Brown Toast 
Coffee Tea 
26 
Sliced Oranges 
Cereal with Added Wheat 
Germ 
Hot Biscuits 
Apple Sauce 


Cc offee Tea 
27 
Apples 
Cereal 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 
28. : Pee 
Oranges 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 
i ve 
Apple Sauce 
Whole-wheat Griddle 
Cakes 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 
30 
Sunday 
Grape Juice with Orange 
Cereal 
Bran Muttins Honey 
Cofiee Tea 
$1 
Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast jam 
Coltee Tea 


| p 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Tomaw Juice 
Baked Onion. Filled with 
Creamed Fish 


Hot Biscuits Honey 
__ cea ___Cocoa 


Asparagus with Cheese 
Sauce on Toast 
Celery 
Cranberry Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Eggs in Potatoes 
Coleslaw 
Sliced Oranges 
Mincemeat Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 
Sliced Bologna 
Mustard Pickies 
Potato Salad with Grated 
Raw Carrot 
Canned Cherries 
Ginger Bran Muffins 
Tea Cocoa 


Individual Chicken Pies 
Carrot Sticks 
Ice Cream Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Pilchard Salad on Lettuce 
Brown Bread 
Apple Compote 
Doughnuts 


Tea Cocoa 


Shepherd’s Pie 
Chili Sauce 





ear, Cheese and Grape Salad 


Tea Cocoa 


Pepper Pot Ne 
Potato and Cheese 
Casserole 
Celery 
Jellied Prunes 
Tea 


Cream 
Sk oe ocoa 


Liver Loaf 
Parsley Sauce 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Fruit Jelly Whip 

Wafers 
Cocoa 


Tea 


Savory Spaghetti 
Crusty Rolls 
Canned Raspberries 
Cake 
use left-over cottage pudding) 
Tea Cocoa 


Macaroni Casserole with 
Bologna 
Dill Pickles 
Stewed Prunes 
Cookies 
Tea 


Scalloped Corn 
Brown Rolls 
Jellied Fruit Salad 
Sponge Drops 
Tea Cocoa 


Casserole of Curried Eggs 
and Vegetables 
Canned Pears 

Doughnuts 


Tea Cocea 


AL 


} 


: _Cocoa 
| 


DINNER 
Vegetable Soup : 
Cold Meat Loaf Mpickies 
Pan-fried Potatoes Peas 
Chilled Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Swiss Steak 
Boiled Potatoes 
- ‘Mashed Turnips 
Diced Oranges in Jelly Custard 
Sauce - 
Coffee Tea 


Chicken-Noodle Soup 
Steamed Halibut 





“ 





ag Rice 
jnach 
Choo. ate Souffle “3 
Coffee Tea rm 





Liver Fricassee 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 

Prune Pie 


Coffee Tea ’ 


Scotch Broth 
Roast Beef 
Browned Potatoes Parsnips 
Cranberry Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 





Celery Soup 
Cold Roast Beef 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Creamed Turnips 
Trifle 





Cotiee Tea 





Tomato Cocktail 
Sausage Loaf 
Baked Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Vanilla Ice Cream 

Small Cakes 
Coffee 





an Stew with Dumplings 
Green Salad Bowl 
Creamy Rice Pudding 
Coffee Tea 





Pork Hocks and Sauerkraut 
Creamed Potatoes 
Cottage Pudding 
Orange Sauce 


Coffee Tea 


Fish and Potato Scallop 
Buttered Beets Spinach 
Butterscotch Pudding 
Coffee Tea 





Tomato Cocktail 
Oven-cooked Round Steak 
and Onions 
Baked Potatoes 
Carrots en Casserole 
Chocolate Cream Pie 
Coffee Tea 











Roast Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Steamed Fruit Pudding 
Spicy Sauce 
Coffee Tea 
Parsnip Parsley Soup 
Cold Roast Chicken 
Duchess Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Oatmeal Apple Crisp 
Coffee ea 








eed 








21 
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MEAT 


must not be wasted 
















Mr 


Although our country is producing more 


meat than it ever has before, every ounce 


AT 


, 





is precious! Proudly Canada has under- 
taken to play an important part in feeding 


is ma erial not only our own armed forces, but also 
s a 4 
of war 


our allies and —as they are liberated — the 


starving people of occupied Europe. 


So it is up to you as a housewife to make sure that 
every bit of meat you buy is used to the very best 
advantage. To help you, Martha Logan, Swift's 
famed home economist, has prepared this series 
of advertisements which deal one by one with 
the five cardinal points of meat conservation. 
This time we show you how to avoid waste 
through spoilage. Next month hints on cooking. 


Martha Logan says: 


*‘Watch these five points 
to make meat go further”’ 


Store it carefully! As soon as meat 
reaches the kitchen unwrap it. Rewrap 
loosely so air may circulate, in one sheet 
of waxed paper and store in coldest part 
of refrigerator. Buy wisely! Plan your meals well ahead, 
but be open-minded when you shop. Buy 
only what you really need. 
Store carefully! The subject of this 
month’s article. Don’t ever risk spoilage. 
Cook correctly! Next month Martha 
Logan will show you how to save up to 
34, lb. on a 4 Ib. roast! 
Carve properly! Particularly in larger 
families where roasts and pot roasts are 
so economical, proper carving with a sharp 
knife may give you an extra meal from 
your roast. 





Use up completely! Here is the test of a 





Ground meat of any kind should be cooked 
as soon as possible after arrival. If you cannot 
avoid keeping it one night, store it covered 
in a previously chilled bowl or dish. 


Cooked meats need refrigeration too. Store 
in covered dishes. Replace in refrigerator as 
soon as possible. Never leave any meat, cooked 
or uncooked, about in the warm kitchen. 


good cook. Famous French Chefs owe their 
fame to savoury ‘ragouts’ and ‘fricassees’ 
(in plain English, stews) because the French 
have learned never to waste food. 





WIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


...a Dominion-wide organization devoted to the conservation 
and efficient distribution of Canada’s food resources 





water and one half teaspoonful of salt. 
Melt the butter and blend with the 
flour, Add the milk gradually, stirring 
constantly until thickened. Add the 
cooked parsnips and the chopped parsley. 
Season to taste, reheat and serve. Six 
servings. 


Stuffed Beef Flank 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


1 Beef flank steak 
pounds) 
1 Cupful of ground carrots 
Yz Cupful of ground onion 
14 Cupful of ground celery 
16 Cupful of quick cooking rolled 
oats 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of dried marjoram 
2 Tablespoonfuls of mild dripping 
2 Cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 


(about 114 





Grape Prune Molds 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


2 Cupfuls of grape juice 
16 Cupful of sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
Y{ Teaspoonful of salt 
i Egg, beaten 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
1 Teaspoonful of grated orange 
rind or 1% teaspoonful of 
nutmeg 
2g Cupful of soaked cut prunes 


Heat the grape juice in a double 
boiler. Mix the cornstarch, sugar and 
egg, combine with a little of the hot 
grape juice, return all to the double 
boiler and cook until thickened. Add 
the butter. Add either flavoring and the 
prunes. Pour into a cold wet mold and 
chill. Serve with cream. Six servings. 


a i nl a ll 


Bologna tops a casserole of macaroni in creamy sauce. 


Score flank steak crosswise to cut the 
fibres. Combine the ground vegetables 
and oatmeal; season with marjoram, 
salt and a few grains of pepper. Spread 
over the steak, roll up and skewer or 
tie in shape. Brown on all sides in hot 
dripping, pour the tomatoes over and 


cover. Cook slowly on top of the stove 
or bake in a moderate oven—350 deg. 
Fahr.—for about two hours. Four to 


six servings. 


Mincemeat Cookies 
(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


14 Cupful of shortening 

6 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1 Egg, beaten 

1 Cupful of mincemeat 
114 Cupfuls of pastry flour 
214 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1g Teaspoonful of salt 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
and cream until blended. Add the egg 
and mincemeat. Sift the flour, measure 
and sift again with the baking powder 
and salt, Stir into the first mixture and 
drop from a _ teaspoon two inches 
apart on a greased baking sheet. Bake in 
a hot oven—400 deg. Fahr.—for 10 
minutes, Makes 30 cookies. 


Hollywood Bowl 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


Arrange orange slices in the centre of 
a flat serving bowl. Circle with plump 
cooked prunes stuffed with cottage 
cheese and garnish with crisp lettuce or 
other greenery. Serve as a light luncheon 
main course with French dressing. Add 
soup, rolls and a dessert on the smooth 
creamy order. Or serve as dessert; it 
makes a refreshing top-off after a 
substantial dinner. 


Potato Dumplings 
(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 
5 Medium potatoes 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Eggs, beaten 
14 Cupful of sifted flour 
1 Cupful of crushed cornflakes 
'4 Teaspoonful of nutmeg 


Cook the potatoes in boiling salted 
water until tender. Drain. Remove 
the skins and put through a ricer or 

Add the salt, eggs, flour, corn- 
flakes and nutmeg and mix thoroughly. 
Shape into balls 14 inches 
Drop the dumplings onto boiling hot 
After they rise to the surface 
continue cooking for three to five 
minutes. Keep the cover on the pot, 
Makes two dozen dumplings. # 


sleve. 


across. 


stew. 
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1 Know Delicious 


ATS is more 
"Thi Ever Before! 


( Now 
, QUAKER 
important 





..» yes, the VITALITY ELEMENT stored 
in QUAKER OATS is now a must in 
everybody’s diet! 


With less meat available, I wondered how to 
make up meat’s protein—great VITALITY 
ELEMENT that nutritionists say my family need, 
for growth and energy and 
stamina. 





I’ve learned that delicious Quaker Oats, 
the hot cereal my husband and children 
love, provides as much protein per ounce 
as pork chops or eggs. More than any other 
natural cereal, whole-grain or otherwise. 





ed 
Don 
Quaker Oats contains 


minerals and vitamins, too! Phosphorus and iron 
needed for growth, strong teeth and bones, resist- 
ance to disease. B vitamins for healthy nerves and 
digestion. Ranks as an excellent source of vitamin 
Bi. High in energy value, too. 





Now I serve Quaker Oats every day for 
breakfast. Use it to extend my meat, in meat 
loaves and stuffingsand croquettes—in cookies 
and muffins. Let Quaker Oats help your war- 
time meals. Ordera large thrifty package today. 


Delicioue! Whole Grain 


QUAKER OATS 


Trily Canadas Farourile Baeahfail Tood. 


y od 
ae LL 


aker Oats Com y 
Canada Limited 
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HELE TE EEN LECH EEE 


It marks the 
One Pound Jar 
of 


CROSSE & 
BLACK WELL’S 


Pure 
Seville Orange 


ENGLISH TYPE 


Marmalade 


famous the 

world over 
for 

generations. 


2 
Buy bitter-it'’s better! 


That delicious mild bitterness which comes from 
the pure Seville oranges is a hall-mark of this 
famous marmalade—the inimitable taste-teasing 
tang that has made C & B the world’s most famous 
marmalade. The exclusive English recipe, finest 
ingredients, and C & B generations-old skill, 
bring it to you wnder the Red label just as it has 
graced breakfast tables the world over for more 
than a century. 


The RED Label identifies it! 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


TRENTON, CANADA 






Food News and V iews 


By GERTRUDE CRAWFORD 


Cereals—W heat, oats, corn and other 
grains will keep the nation’s cereal 
bowls well filled in 1944,  There’ll be 
lots of bread for your butter—and 
enough butter for your bread if you 
spread it discreetly. Brown and 
Canada Approved loaves are likely to 
grow in favor because of their “pro- 
tective” value. Biscuits won’t put on 
many airs, but the supply of simpler 
editions will be ample—and as crisp as 
ever. Much good hard wheat will go 
into macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, to 
provide the basis of many economical 
dishes, 

Meat—Good variety and fair sup- 
plies expected. For the first time in a 
long time there have been rashers of 


bacon for our breakfast tables and 
more variety in other pork cuts. But 
we may be short of these again. Plen- 


ty of beef in Western Canada and 
enough in the East to meet all ration 
demands. Poultry supplies fair to good. 
Fish—There’s still good fish in the 
sea—and out of it. You’ve a sporting 
chance for a salmon loaf or a salmon 
salad this year; 200,000 cases—upward 
of 10 million one-pound tins—are 
reserved for Canadian housekeepers in 
1944, Ninety thousand cases of canned 
herring will be spread out on grocers’ 
shelves. Fair supplies of fresh and fresh- 
frozen fish of different varieties. You 
may have to do more filleting and 
boning, but you don’t need to worry 
about your meatless day dinners. 
Fruit—Orange crop in California is 
good, We'll get our fair share and tip 
our morning glasses for the good of our 
health, Grapefruit, fairly ample. 
Lemons plentiful. We'll be better off for 
prunes than we were last year—to the 
tune of about 400,000 pounds. Supplies 
of raisins about equal to 1941 consump- 
tion, but no dried apricots or dehydrated 
peaches for civilian use this year. Stocks 
of currants on hand will be eked out 
until spring but not always available. 
Apples will blush as brightly in our 
grocery stores—but there'll be fewer of 
them. Look for more evaporated apples, 
but less canned peaches and other fruits: 
the pack was smaller this year and half 


of the peaches, pears, plums, apricots 
and cherries are held for the armed 
forces, 

Vegetables—Root vegetables plenti- 
ful and fairly reasonable, You'll pay 
through the nose for out-of-season varie- 
ties if you must have them. Fifty per 
cent of the canned tomato pack re- 
served for armed forces, about a third 
of the canned tomato juice and a quarter 
of the peas, corn, green and wax beans, 
So look for new ways of serving the old 
steadies and start planning your victory 
garden now. 

Pork and Beans—Canners again 
allowed to pack these—thank goodness. 
You'll find them on your grocer’s 
shelves this winter along with some 
canned spaghetti ready for serving. 

Soups—Fewer varieties than in pre- 
war days. But ample supplies of quite a 
wide range. Canners are allowed to 
pack 125% of their 1941 output. 

Baby Food—His majesty, the baby, 
will fare very well. Canners may can up 
to twice as much as they did in 1941, 

Pickles—The pickle pack is down a 
bit but there’ll still be plenty of relishes 
to pep up simple wartime meals, 

Milk—Production higher than it’s 
ever been but more demands on it, 
Enough for civilian nutritional needs 
but not a drop to feed the sink. 

Cheese—Not too plentiful. Pipe 
down on it a bit—at least until we know 
how much the British want this year. 

Cocoa—Good stocks on hand so you 
can bake a chocolate cake with a clear 
conscience. 

Jam—Comparatively scarce, espe- 
cially strawberry. Jam will be on the 
market in small quantities, but you 
can’t spread it too thickly on your 
bread, 

Orange Marmalade—Pretty good 
chance to get what you want for this 
year’s breakfasts. 

Eggs—The hens are back on the job 
after their early winter layoff, but 
Britain wants about twenty million 
pounds of dried eggs which adds up to 
about sixty-three million dozen. So 
don’t bake any 10-egg cakes while the 
war is on, 


Seven New Recipes 


Macaroni Casserole With Bologna 
(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


14 Pound of broken macaroni 
(2 cupfuls) 

1 Medium green pepper, if 
available, cut in thin strips, 
or 4% cupful of chopped 
pickles or a few thinly sliced 
Olives. 

1 Can of condensed mushroom 
or celery soup 

14 Pound of sliced bologna 


Cook the macaroni and the green 
pepper in eight cupfuls of boiling salted 
water until tender. Dyain thoroughly 
and turn into a greased casserole. Blend 
the mushroom or celery soup and % 
cupful of water to make a smooth sauce. 
Heat to boiling point, add about half of 


the bologna, diced, and pour over the 
macaroni, Top the casserole with slices 
of bologna and place under the broiler 
until lightly browned. Six to eight 


servings. 


Parsnip-Parsley Soup 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


1 Large or 2 small parsnips 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter or 
mild-flavored dripping 

2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

4 Cupfuls of milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped parsley 

Salt and pepper 


Put peeled parsnips through the food 
chopper to make two cupfuls and cook 
until tender with one cupful of boiling 








Across North America :: Continued from page 15 





probably totes her own packages and if 
her cook ‘is now building planes or ships, 
ten to one she has to turn in and pre- 
pare her own dinner. 

When housekeepers in the Okanagan 
and Wenatchee valleys want to bake an 
apple pie, they lay down about as much 
money for the filling as their sisters in 
the East. The flour for her crust costs 
on a par and the sweetening doesn’t 
vary to any extent in price. 

California is still the land of plenty 
and glamour that you and I have always 
thought it. But that doesn’t mean that 
food is cheap or that housekeepers there 
have no menu problems to worry them. 
The good earth is yielding more than 
ever but its products are shared with 
other states, armed forces and allies so 
the home folks fare about the same as 
the rest of us. On some counts they’re 
mighty lucky, I thought, as I sank my 
teeth into fresh ripe figs and juicy 
persimmons. Or as I stood at some fruit 
juice counter—one of Los Angeles’ best 
institutions—and tipped my glass of 
orange or grapefruit, apple, papaya, 
pineapple, prune, fig, grape, pome- 
granate, boysenberry or cocoanut, Or 
for my health’s sake tossed off a glass 
of vegetable juice-—carrot, tomato, 
parsley, kraut, celery, cucumber, or the 
popular “ potassium cocktail,” a mixture 
of carrot, celery, spinach and parsley 
flavors. 

But man does not live by fruit juice 
alone and the going is rough at times for 
the Californian housewife who tries to 
feed her hard-working family well- 
balanced meals. Many food allotments 
are based on 1941 quotas and since that 
time the population of the state has 
been upped by over a million. 

Most of the newcomers are hard at 
work in war industries with little time to 





shop or housekeep and all of them with 
appetites that must be catered to. 

You know what it is in Halifax, 
Vancouver, Hamilton to accommodate 
your extra thousands but—f it’s any 
comfort to know it—your problems are 
the problems of all the west coast cities 
with their huge shipbuilding yards, 
airplane factories and training camps. 

While rationing there as here has 
accomplished more equitable distribu- 
tion of supplies temporary scarcities of 
basic foods do occur. Milk is none too 
plentiful, cream, ice cream and butter 
scarce, beef and cheese hard to come by 
and luxuries rapidly disappearing from 
grocers’ shelves. Sugar, tea, cocoa and 
spices are among the chief shortages in 
some localities and Californians like you 
have sometimes had to go without an 
egg for their breakfast. 

I asked about the nation’s nutrition. 
Are people getting enough food? Are 
they eating the right kind of meals? 
Are women doing a better job of menu 
planning, becoming better cooks and 
more thrifty managers? 

Judging from what I saw and heard 
and tasted, the home shift, on both sides 
of the border, is making a pretty good 
fist of the job. Of course none of us are 
living in the prewar style to which we’d 
become accustomed. We may not have 
everything we wish nowadays, but 
we're getting all we need and we’re 
doing very nicely, thank you. 

In spite of wartime conditions the 
meals we set on our tables can be well 
balanced and mighty good to eat as well. 
It takes more patience to shop for 
supplies, more time and ingenuity to 
plan menus, more skill to prepare food, 
but North American housekeepers know 
the importance of their job and they’re 
on their mettle. 


Waiting Can Be Too Long :: Continued from page 7 


long ago that friendliness was not what 
most men wanted from her. 

When they were sitting down again, 
Martha exclaimed, “You ought to 
come home oftener, Eric. You have no 
idea—of course Kay’s our own little 
ray of sunshine tonight, but all winter 
she’s been looking like death warmed 
over—” 

She stopped because Kay was giving 
her all she could with level eyes. Martha 
floundered, “‘I mean, we've all been 
working like dogs, of course—not that I 
ever saw a dog do a lick of work—we 
have three and they’re so lazy they even 
bark in shifts—” 

They were all laughing, and then 
Eric was talking to Geoff in his crisp 
authoritative voice, and Geoff was 
listening the way people always listened 
to Eric. After a moment Martha 
nudged Kay. 

“Come on. Powder the nose.” 

Sliding out of the leather seat, they 
went to the dressing room, unbelievably 
deserted, and Martha wailed at once: 

“Tf you think I put my big foot in it 
on purpose—” 

“Not you, darling. You don’t do 
things like that. I just didn’t want you 
to go on and on.” 

Martha snorted with relief. 

“I'd have fits if you thought I was 
being mean. Anyway, Eric’s no dumb- 
bell. He must know how you feel about 
him,” 


Her lipstick in her hand, Kay leaned 
toward the mirror. “I suppose every- 
body does,” she said. 

“No. They don’t talk about it as 
much as you probably think.” Martha 
lit one of her endless cigarettes and, 
waving the match out, said, “People 
have a lot of respect for you, Kay. You 
never got yourself talked about—like 
necking and stuff—” 

““Necking,” said Kay, and put the cap 
carefully back on her lipstick. ‘‘There’s 
only one person I’ve ever wanted to 
neck with.” 

“Oh, dariing.” And then as though 
she knew that sounded compassionate, 
Martha added firmly, “Cheer up. 
You’re right on the beam. If you ask 
me you’re all set.” 

Kay looked up. Martha knew Eric 
so well—but just then two women 
came into the dressing room, She and 
Martha went out, threading their way 
through the packed tables, and there 
was no chance to ask Martha what 
she meant and how she knew. 

They dropped the other two, and 
Kay rode beside Eric along the slippery 
January street, a little pulse beating in 
her throat. Martha who knew Eric so 
well had said, “You’re right on the 
beam. You’re all set.” 

Kay could not picture how it would 
be, Eric had kissed her twice in the 
years she had known him, brief imper- 
sonal kisses. Once, a long time ago, 
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URE...we know that housekeeping is a big job. 

Twenty-one meals a week . . . shortages to 

contend with ...and all the rations for the family 
to figure out. 


But cheer up Lady..when things get you down— 
then sit down. Relax with a cup of steaming OXO. 
As you sip it. . see how much easier it will be to 
figure out those meals. OXO will help you make 
more gravy, will add flavour and goodness to 
stews, and produce a nourishing and vitamin-rich 
soup when added to your vegetable waters. 


The OXO Chef says— 
“Here's a real see-you-througher 
.. . tasty, different and nourishing.” 


— 
POTATO SOUP 


(SERVES 4) 
2 cups milk 
2 cups potato water (or plain) 
2 OXO Cubes or 2 tsps. Fluid OXO 
3 slices onion 
2 cups mashed potatoes 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt — pepper to taste 


Scald milk and onion, add water. Add 
OXO. If Cubes, let dissolve. Then add 
potatoes. Melt butter, add flour, season- 
ing, and cook until smooth. Add soup 
mixture. Cook 3 minutes. Serve and 





514 oz. bottle - 20 OXO Cubes 


/ 


II oz. bottle -40 OXO Cubes 
sprinkle with parsley or paprika. 
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2 cups sifted flour 


Ya tspn. salt 
4 thspns. shortening 


Sets 
. XbA 
TNs 


MADE IN 
CANADA 


No BUTE needed B 


on these Biscuits 


Magic Cinnamon Roll-Ups 


4 tspns. Magic Baking Powder 


Mix, sift first three ingredients. Cut in shortening, until 
mixed. Add milk to make smooth dough. Knead % 
minute on lightly floured board; roll dough into “%4-inch 
thick oblong. Sprinkle with brown sugar, cinnamon, 
raisins. Roll lengthwise; cut into 1-inch slices. Bake cut 
side down in greased muffin pans or pie pan in hot oven 
(450°F.) 15 minutes. Makes 10. 


Mm-m—Your family 








% cup milk (about) 
Brown sugar 
Cinnamon 

" cup raisins 


will love them... 














| several places with a fork. 


Good Provider 


Continued from page 19 





Keep the cooking liquid cool and | 
covered and use in place of water to | 
dilute canned condensed soup, Or put It | 


in homemade soup. Good in a vegetable 
cocktail with tomato or other vege- 
table juices. 
day or two. 


Leftover cabbage can be put in a | 
creamed or scalloped dish—alone or | 
with other cooked vegetables, meat, | 


cheese or fish. 
Beets 


For brilliancy of color leave on an 
inch of tops and the root stem. Wash 
well and put to cook in boiling water, 
pop the lid on the kettle and let boil 
merrily until tender. Drain and dip in 
cold water, to loosen the skins. When 
cool enough to handle, slip off the 
stems and skins. If small, serve whole or 
cut larger ones in cubes or slices. 
Reheat with a little butter or cooking 
oil, Season with salt and pepper. 

Conservation hints—If the leaves 
are tender they may be cooked sep- 


arately in very little boiling water. Chop | 


and serve with the beets or separately 
at another meal. 

Keep leftover beets and 
chilled and use in salad with chopped 
celery and French dressing. 
enough to have pickled beets a meal or 
two later. 


ce wvered 


Apple Dumplings 


Roll pastry about ¥% inch thick. Cut 


Best to use up within a | 


| 
j 


| 


| 
| 


Cook 


in squares large enough to cover a whole | 
medium sized apple. Place peeled, cored | 


apples in the centre of each square, fill 


the cavity with brown sugar and a pinch | 


of cinnamon or nutmeg. Add a dot of 
butter, then draw the corners of the 
pastry together completely to enclose 
the apples; moisten the edges, pressing 
to seal the seams. Prick the pastry in 


| 
| 


Bake the | 


dumplings in a hot oven—425 deg. | 
| Fahr.—for 10 minutes, then reduce the 
heat to 350 degrees and bake until the | 


apples are tender—about 30 minutes 
longer. 
Conservation hints—Save fuel by 


| starting the dumplings a little before 


Don’t let a mere butter scarcity | 
deprive your family of delicious | 


homemade biscuits. Magic’s lus- 


. . | 
cious Cinnamon Roll-Ups are so | 


tender, so melt-in-your-mouth rich, 
your family will eat them and love 
them—without a speck of butter! 


But remember—your biscuits are 
as good as your baking powder. 
3 out of 4 Canadian homemakers 
use Magic to guarantee finer, lighter 
texture, tempting flavor in all baked 
dishes. To safeguard precious in- 
gredients, cut down food waste, 
ask for pure, dependable Magic 
today. Costs less than 1¢ per 
average baking. 


| 


the meat. Slip in the roast when the 
temperature ae 
then continue cooking at 325 deg. after 
removing the dumplings. When meat is 
cooked, turn off the heat and pop in 
rolls and dessert for a 
warming. 

Make enough pastry for another day; 
it keeps well in the refrigerator. 

Cook the apple skins and cores with 
pulp left from the cranberry cocktail. 


is lowered to 350 deg 


Butterscotch Sauce 


24 Cupful of brown sugar 
114 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
114 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
Pinch of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Combine the sugar, cornstarch, butter 
and salt. Stir constantly over low heat 
until blended and the mixture browns 
slightly. Add 114 cupfuls of boiling 
water and cook until smooth and thick. 
Add the vanilla. 

Conservation hints—Good economy 
here to make enough but no more. # 


last-minute | 


| 





To Help A Child Build Up 


AFTER AN 
ILLNESS 


To hasten recovery after illness many 
doctors advise New, Improved Ovaltine. 

New, Improved Ovaltine 
centrated nourishment, — processed 
for easy digestion. This food-drink usually 


supplies con- 


stavs down when nothing else seems 
to agree. 

New, Improved Ovaitine is richer than 
ever in certain vitally mecessary food 


elements, including the Vitamins A, B, and 
D, and the minerals Calcium, Phosphorus 
and Iron, which may be deficient in 
convalescent diets. 


Try this “Building’’ Food 


When in need of “building up”, try taking 
New, Improved Ovaltine three or four times 
a day. Used warm at bedtime, it helps the 
body to relax and fosters refreshing sleep. 
Buy Ovaltine at drug or food store today. 


———————-"MAIL FOR FREE —— T 
| A. Wander Limited, | 
Dept. 102, Peterborough, Ont. 
| Please send me a sample of New, Improved | 
Ovaltine and informative pamphlet on its 
| nutritional values. (One sample offer to a person | 
Nume | 
| iddress 
| CP ecctcunies seceerersnerell FOUENCE 


VEW, IMPROVED 


| OVALTINE |! 












GONE TODAY... 
HERE TOMORROW! 





ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 


Like many nationally known prod- 
ucts, Canadian Beauty Electrical 
Spanien may be difficult to buy 
today. War production comes first, 
but just as soon as Victory is ours, 
Canadian Beauty will again supply 
those appliances which have con- 
tributed so much to the convenience 
of Canadian living. 
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SRE 


are 


Mrs. Beach talked with her for a 
moment. How were her parents? Kay 
herself looked well. And they didn’t 
see much of her. Wouldn’t Kay come 
to see them some time? Which may 
have been pure formula. Kay answered 
in formula that she would like to. 

“Well,” said Kay gaily when Eric 
drew up in her driveway, “I suppose 
this is good-by.” 

He was so surprised, so indignant, 
that everything was close to being all 
right. “‘Aren’t you going to the train 
with me? I’ve headed everyone else off 
because I thought I could depend on 
you. What is this?” 

“‘Control yourself,” said Kay laughing 
a little breathlessly in her relief. “ Any- 
thing that a soldier wants—I’ll be glad 
to come and bring my flag.” 

Not even a Beach could get permis- 
sion for his girl to go out on the plat- 
form since the wartime regulations had 
been put into effect. Eric and Kay 
stood in the station waiting for his train 
to be called, and Kay knew that nothing 
was going to happen. 

All his dates—except Sunday dinner 
and that could be discounted as family 
stuff—had been with her. He had taken 
her to church and they had sat in the 
family pew. She was the one he had 
asked to come to the station with him. 
And that was all. 

He stood in front of her, his military 
coat buttoned up to his chin, his visored 
hat down over eyes that she had never 
seen disconcerted by anything. She 
might think now if she wanted to that 
there was tenderness there, but she 
could not be sure. 

“This was an unexpected leave,” said 
Eric, looking at her. “I wasn’t prepared 
for it.” 

“Well,” laughed Kay. And then his 
train was called. She was glad. She had 
almost said, “‘Well, you’ve done all 
right. You haven’t made any mistakes,” 
which was supposed to be funny, but 
might have sounded like something quite 
different. 

“Til write,” “And don’t 
forget to save me some dates next 


said Eric. 


month.” 

He bent swiftly and gave her the brief 
impersonal kiss which was the only kind 
of kiss he had ever given her. He went 
through the archway and Kay walked 
slowly up the steps to the street. 

Eric wrote regularly. He had always 
been a good correspond¢ nt, his letters 
chatty and humorous and casual. There 
was nothing for Kay to be depressed 
about 
leave it had seemed as though he had 
come close to being more than casual, 
and then had slipped away again. 


except that on his unexpected 


She was glad she was busy and liked 
best the days she spent at the hospital. 
There was satisfaction in emptying 
yourself of strength, in pushing yourself 
beyond fatigue. She washed babies and 
carried trays and took temperatures, she 
brought bedpans and took them away 
again, she was good at making beds with 
the patients in them. Harassed doctors 
who had looked resignedly at her and 
the other volunteer aides in their blue 
uniforms were probably the only men in 
the world to forget to look at Kay. They 
demanded her presence, but not that 
they might look at her. “Where’s the 
Hubbard girl? I want her to help with 
some dressings. She’s good.” 

At night she went out with Ollie 
Dutton and Bill Coates and other men. 
It seemed necessary to spend her 
leisure seeing people and going places 


because that was what she had always 
done, and she was restless rather than 
tired in the evening. Girls were wearing 
short dresses at night, their new sharp 
silhouette etched against a background 
that became less and less black and 
white, more and more Air Force and 
Navy blue and khaki. Ollie was in 
uniform, waiting to be sent to his naval 
base, and Kay was kinder to him than 
she had felt it safe to be before. He 
would not be here long. He knew she 
was waiting, as she would always wait, 
for Eric to come home. It was almost 
time. It was the end of March and Eric 
had written that he would be home next 
week, 


ON WEDNESDAY there was a bond 
party at the Town Club, Everyone who 
bought a ticket had also to buy a war 
bond and what had seemed like a 
brilliant idea went through the stage of 
threatening to become a flop, but at the 
last minute everybody in the city found 
it possible to buy one more bond. ‘“‘If 
this keeps up,”’ they said to one another, 
“there won’t be any parties at all next 
year. We might as well make the most 
of what gaiety we have.” 

There was not even standing room in 
the lounge when Kay and Martha, 
Geoff and Ollie got there. Kay had been 
at the hospital all day. Perhaps it was 
the thin patient babies she had washed, 
or the boy who did not know yet that his 
leg was going to be cut off, or the sight 
here at the club of all the youngsters 
home for the spring holidays, but Kay 
was not in a party mood, Maybe it was 
this white dress that she had never liked. 
She and Martha were wearing long 
dresses tonight. 

The youngsters. Someone, was it 
Richard Haliburton, had said that at 
23 a girl was already beginning to grow 
old. She felt old tonight. She looked at 
the 17- and 18-year-olds home from 
school. Even their hair was longer than 
hair had ever been before. Inches of it 
lay on their shoulders so that they 
looked like innocent, unthinkably 
young, witches... . 

Geoff and Ollie did their best to 
protect the two girls against the mob 
that threatened to sweep them along or 
mash them against the wall. Geoff 
glanced out over the shifting sea of 
heads and said, ‘‘ Looks like a barracks,” 
his discontent born of the fact that he 
had not, thus far, been able to get into 
any branch of the service on account of 
his eyes. 

*Let’s make a night of it,” Geoff said 
to Kay, twinkling behind his glasses. “‘] 
feel like cutting up.” 

“If I had your capacity I’d love to,’ 
said Kay amiably. 

“Well, if you'd take a good jolt, you’d 
feel fine. This is war, gal.” 

Kay said, “‘Is that a fact or a rumor?” 
and leaned against the wall, her face 
yawn. 


distorted as she swallowed a 
Martha slipped an arm into hers. 

“Speaking of rumors,” said Martha in 
a low voice, “have you heard you’re 
supposed to be underwearing an en- 
gagement ring? 
to church with Eric people have known. 
Or so they like to say.” 

“TIsn’t that something!” Kay smiled 
at Martha. 

In a little while they were able to 
push their way into the dining room 
where their table was reserved for them. 
Kay sat there, smoking more than she 
ate. She said, “Not a bit,” and tried not 
to be irritated when Ollie asked her for 


Ever since you went 


Sse 
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e@ Van Camp’s Quick Serve Beans are 
not a substitute, but a delicious new 
product prepared in Van Camp’s spotiess 
kitchens—to save you time and work. 
They are prepared so that you can serve 
real, home-baked beans in only 30 
minutes TO YOUR OWN TASTE. 
Soups, stews—meat stretchers . . . these 
are only a few of the many nutritious 
ways you can use Van Camp’s Quick 
Serve Beans. Get several packages from 
your grocer next time you shop. 


6 to R servings 


in every package 
A CANADIAN PRODUCT 


Made only by Van Camp’s 


in Essex, Ontario 


NUTRITIOUS . . . ECONOMICAL... 


P08 or 
pile | tree 


REAL BOSTON FLAVOR! 
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“I’ve raised seven children, and if I 
had to raise seven more I would use 
mustard poultices or mustard baths for 
treating colds,” declared Mrs. Wm. M. 
Todd, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
“Not only have I found mustard to be 
helpful in stopping colds before they 
settle and do real damage, but my 
mother had the same experience in dis- 
covering its usefulness. My sisters took 
heavy colds in the epidemic of 1918 
and she nursed them through, and 
several friends as well. As soon as one 
of us took sick with a cold, mother 
called the doctor, put the sick one to 
bed with mustard plasters on the chest, 
and kept putting on fresh ones until 
the congestion was relieved and the 
breathing was free. I have had similar 
experience with my own family.” 


Makes Mustard Plaster 
Fairly Strong 
“I mix three tablespoons of flour with 
two tablespoons of mustard and add 
enough cold water to make a smooth 
paste. That makes a fairly strong plas- 
ter, but I leave it on only about ten 
minutes—long enough to do the work— 
and then I put a little oil on the chest. 
If that is repeated every three or four 
hours, it will help relieve the breathing.” 


Break That Cold! 
From early Fall until late Spring no 
one should take a chance with colds. 
An excellent way to help counteract 
them is to take a good hot mustard 
bath before going to bed at night. 


MRS. TODD SAYS 
MUSTARD WILL HELP 


Then, if the cold has not been broken 
up, stay in bed a few days and use 
mustard poultices to help keep the 
tubes open and the breathing clear. 
Always call in a doctor to treat a 
serious illness. 

Let mustard help to relieve you when 
you have chills or colds, or when you 
feel depressed by grippe or some other 
Winter infection. Use it to help relieve 
pains of neuralgia, rheumatism, arth- 
ritis, overtired muscles or other ail- 
ments which commonly affect you. 
Be sure that you use famous Keen’s 
Mustard, made entirely from pure 
mustard seed of highest quality and 
packed in convenient tins to ensure its 
uniform quality and full medicinal 
strength. Sold by grocers and drug- 
gists everywhere. 


Free Booklet Describes 
Medicinal Use of Mustard 
Write Reckitt & Colman (Canada) 
Limited, Station T, Montreal, for 
handy, free booklet, “The Mustard 
Treatment for Rheumatic Pains and 
Other Disorders”, describing the medi- 
cinal use of mustard and the standard 
methods of using this remedy. 
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when she had on a new evening dress. 
He had met her at the foot of the stairs 
and bent suddenly and kissed her, as 
though she were a child, “So pretty in 
pink,” he had said, laughing with all his 
white teeth, his steel-colored eyes almost 
closed, as though he had played a joke 
on her. The second time was last fall 
when he went to camp. He had kissed 
his mother and his two haughty married 
sisters who were visiting here. He had 
kissed Martha Tarrant, and Kay, the 
same quick kiss for them all standing 
there in the station. 

So it was impossible to think of Eric 
switching from the casual humorous 
tone she had known for so long to some- 
thing else. Or was he still casual and 
humorous as he said: 

“How about going to church with me 
tomorrow?” 

“What?” 

“Church,” said Eric. “You know, 
that place where you pray.” 

Kay laughed. “I know it better than 
you do.” 

“You be ready. We'll march up the 
aisle to the family pew and everybody 
will say”—her heart stumbled—‘ that 
I’m a Good Influence.” 

“IT don’t think so, They’ll say the 
Army is doing a lot for our young men. 
And look. How about coming back to 
our house for dinner?” 

“Sorry. The Tarrants have asked us, 
the family, over there. You be ready on 
time. Mother hates anybody to be late 
for church.” 

“T’ll be ready,” said Kay, her heart 
in a sickening spin. He was giving his 
last day to Martha. And how did she, 
or Martha, know who was all set with 
Eric? Maybe character was the thing 
Eric would love, not a plain hard- 
working little character like Kay’s, but 


a big splendid generous one like 
Martha’s, 
THEY WERE, after all, late for 


church. Mrs. Beach turned the whole of 
her small round tightly girdled body to 
look reprovingly at them. She forgave 
them and nodded brightly to Kay. Mr 
Beach, severe and eagle-eyed, nodded 
brightly too, as he stepped out of the 
pew to let them in. Kay was glad that 
Eric’s two thin arrogant sisters were not 
here, as they seemed to be half the time. 
They would have gushed a little in 
whispers, probably called her by the 
wrong name, and then turned their 
eastern-mink shoulders on her. Eric’s 
sisters would have been among the first 
to know that the Hubbards didn’t have 
a nickel today. If it were true. 

There were twitterings and nudgings 
in the church. Kay had never before 
been to church on Sunday morning with 
Eric, she had never before sat in the 
family pew with him, and the biddies 
would make plenty of it. What was 
Eric making of it? And his mother and 
father? Nobody, reflected Kay with 
some bitterness, told her anything. 

At the door of the church Mr. and 





Descriptions of Patterns on page 42 


4683—Women’s and boys’ apron in one size. 
Women’s apron: 15% of 35-inch material. Boys’ 
apron: 1 yard of 35-inch material. Price, 15 
cents. 

4585—Misses’ and women’s apron in sizes 
small, medium, large. For medium size: 2% 
of 35-inch lengthwise striped or plain ma- 
terial. Purchased embroidery ruffle: 2% yards 
of 4% inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 

4552—Teen-age dress in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16. 
Size 14: 3 of 35-inch or 2% of 39-inch length- 
wise striped material; 2% of 35-inch or 2% of 
39-inch plain material. Contrasting collar: 
¥% yard of 35-inch or 39-inch material. Price, 
15 cents. 
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Serve these desserts to your whole 
family—a different flavor, a different 
color every day. Brim full of the 
priceless nourishment and protective 
values of milk. The rennet enzyme 
makes these non-cooked custards 
easy to digest. Quick to make! 
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shush-shush of feet. Eric did not need 
to lower his voice, 

“Is it too much, Kay, to ask you to 
wait for me?” 

She spread her hands, as though re- 
leasing something, on the wide railing. 

“Yes,” she said. 

Without turning, she saw him move 
his head sharply and look into her face. 
“Yes what?” 

“Yes, It’s too much to ask me to 
wait for you.” 

After what seemed a long time she 
heard a match strike, saw the smoke 
drift out from his cigarette to join the 
blue cloud above the dance floor, 

“I’m sorry,” he said at last. “I don’t 
know how I could have made such a 
mistake.” 

“It’s my fault,” said Kay. “I’ve 
waited this long, so I suppose it seems 
all right to you to ask me to keep on 
waiting.” 

She had said it. She didn’t care how it 
sounded, She had nothing now with 
which to fight for happiness except 
stubbornness. Eric walked away. But it 
was just to the sand-filled cigarette urn 
near the pillar, When he came back he 


They Shall Not Want 


HERE WAS a tremendous undertaking. 
At a time when world-wide food 
shortages threatened; when there were 
grave questionings as to whether 
Russia would even be willing to co- 
operate with other world powers once 
the enemy had been beaten from her door. 
At such a time it took courage and 
imagination to think and plan along 
the broad, bold lines of the Hot Springs 
meeting. 

Yet the conference reached complete 
unanimity that something could and 
should be done. It recognized that 
freedom from hunger depends on other 
freedoms; that fear of war and aggression 
must first be removed or curbed before 
much progress could be made; that 
barriers to international trade must be 
lowered; that no nation could of itself 
achieve permanent freedom from want of 
food, without the help of others. It put a 
new emphasis in world organizations of 
this sort by stressing not so much the 
“rights” of men and nations as their 
“‘welfare.”” 

It is much too early to say with 
assurance that this brave approach to an 
age-old problem is going to succeed. It 
may not be possible to make that 
assessment for several years. 


For one thing, uglier and more 
immediately urgent problems loom 


directly ahead. 


IN NOVEMBER I attended another 
United Nations conclave at Atlantic 
City, when delegates from the same 44 
nations came together to organize 
another body, UNRRA — United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Pearson was also 
Canada’s delegate to this conference—a 
conference whose purpose was to create 
machinery for bridging the ugly gap 
which follows the wake of war. 

Bridging of this postwar “relief” gap 
may require greater sacrifice on the part 
of Canadians, in respect of foodstuffs, 
than is being demanded of us at the 
present time at the peak of hostilities. 
Even today we are finding it hard to 
maintain our shipments of foodstuffs to 
Britain and other allies. Once the war in 


seized her arm, not gently, and turned 
her around, “Let me get this straight. 
You have been waiting?” 

She smiled at him, thinking how calm 
I am, not knowing her face was white. 

“Four years,” she said smiling. 

“‘Four years.” Eric looked at her. “It 
was my senior year, You came to our 
spring house party with Martha.” 

“Yes. Martha was for you. I was for 
someone you called—Tex, I think.” 

““Good old Tex,” said Eric, his eyes, 
puzzled, holding hers, “And Martha 
was for me, and I had never been in love 
before, and I said ‘Careful’ to myself, as 
soon as I saw you sitting in Martha’s 
roadster, your hair like a gilt veil and 
your eyes so dark I thought they were 
black. And I said, ‘Careful, why this 
girl hasn’t even got a hat.’ Then I saw 
that Martha didn’t have a hat on either 
and I knew it must be a new thing. It 
was after that I noticed girls not wearing 
hats any place.” He laughed in a funny 
absentminded way and moved over to 
the railing, his back to the dancers. 
“Now they’re beginning to wear hats 
again,” he said. 

# Continued on next page 


:: Continued from page 15 


Europe ends, that problem may be 
aggravated many times as territories 
now occupied are made free. 

Quite obviously, larger and long-term 
plans for raising world food standards 
may seem, at war’s end, to be of little 
consequence alongside the grim realities 
of caring for scores of millions of per- 
sons, starving or homeless, because of 
Axis inhumanity. Yet even the rehabili- 
tation of war torn lands may be closely 
linked with the ultimate goal of a food 
Utopia. I heard one European delegate 
at Atlantic City remark that the tools, 
supplies and equipment which were 
given his countrymen in the first few 
weeks and months of their liberation 
would determine in large measure the 
sort of foodstuffs they would grow and 
eat for the next generation. 


The final question mark is the 
ultimate pattern and character of inter- 
national co-operation which can be 
achieved among the United Nation 
powers, both great and small, in respect 
of collective security and trade relation- 
ships. Without the portentous success 
which attended the Moscow con- 
ference, meetings such as those at Hot 
Springs and Atlantic City, encouraging 
as they have been in themselves, might 
soon prove barren of result. 

So far the belief among United Nation 
leaders with whom I have talked is that 
the world will not easily turn its back 
on an organization such as was born at 
Hot Springs in 1943, and in which a 
young Canadian played so notable a 
part. The growth and fruition of a 
world body such as this may of course 
be delayed or brushed temporarily aside. 
But the greater use of science for human 
welfare; the miraculous strides in our 
knowledge of nutrition, are also power- 
ful forces which, when once harnessed 
across international boundaries, will be 
hard to keep in check, 

It would be easy to ridicule what has 
happened on the world food front in 
the year that has passed. 

It would be wiser to believe that a 
mighty and beneficial oak will grow 
where the sapling now stands. # 
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WHOLE GRAINS 


@ Here’s one way to “Eat right — feel 
right”. Red River Cereal is a blend of 
cracked wheat, including the wheat germ, 
cracked rye and whole flax (a mild regu- 
lator). There’s no better way to start the 
day than with a bowl of Red River Cereal 
—the whole grain cereal—for breakfast. 
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A CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETIN 
EASY ON THE SUGAR! 


You can serve your family delicious cake—and serve your country at the 
same time, if you learn to use sugar substitutes properly. Chatelaine’s new 
Service Bulletin offers 12 pages of practical, economical recipes, all tested 


and approved by the Chatelaine Institute, for a tempting assortment of 


“SUGAR-SAVING CAKES AND FROSTINGS” 
Chatelaine Service Bulletin No. 2205. 
15 cents a copy 


Mail your order today to CHATELAINE, 481 University Ave., TORONTO 


MY BREATHS 


remember— 15% 


of all adults have bad 
breath! Play safe—vuse 


COLGATE’S TOOTH POWDER 


Scientific tests prove conclusively 
that in seven out of ten cases 
COLGATE’S TOOTH POWDER 
instantly stops oral bad breath. 


SAVES YOU MONEY! Compared to 
other leading brands, a large tin of 
Colgate’s gives you up to 30 more 
brushings, a giant tin up to 46 more 
brushings—for not a penny more! 






COLGATE’S NYLON TOOTHBRUSH 


Cleans those ““Hard-to-get-at” places. Nylon bristles can't get soggy. 
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TIP TO SMOKERS! Colgate’s Tooth 


Powder is one of the quickest, 
easiest ways toguardagainst 
tobacco stain and tobacco 
breath! Get Colgate’s today. 
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DISMAL DESMOND was a cheerful cherub com- 
ared to our fruitless friend. But if he only 
ew that his local ration board would replace 
his stolen coupons, he’d brighten at the 
prospect of being able to buy Marmalade in 
moderate but regular quantities. And better 
still, when it’s available, his grocer could 
supply him with that tangy, delicious Shirriff's 
Seville Orange Marmalade. 


b 
SHIRRIFFS 


MARMALADE 


Made by the makers of Shirriff’s LUSHUS and Shirriff’s NEW DESSERTS 

























NEW RECIPES . . . NEW MENUS 


These four Chatelaine Service Bulletins will give you new ideas for 
home meals and party teas and dinners. 


28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents — No. 2,200 


SUGAR-SAVING CAKES 
AND FROSTINGS SAUCES 
Price 15 Cents — No. 2205 Price 5 Cents — No. 2,203 
Order these really helpfui booklets on the latest in culinary secrets by number from 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 


BOVRIL your 
My , MEAT RATION/ 


BOVRIL adds a rich, meaty flavour 
to meatless dishes such as spaghetti 
and macaroni; enriches soups, gra- 
vies, stews, hot-pot, shepherd's pie, 
left-overs — add a little BOVRIL 
before or during cooking. BOVRIL 
— . — — 
ing drink in co Fi 

cngiier: A tasty Emi 
sandwich filler, tool reared 






MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents — No. 2,204 


SWEET AND SAVORY 
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“BOVRIL™ 


In bottles or Cubes 
At all good stores 


BOVRIL 


the third time if she was tired. She 
waved to Bill Coates and fifty other 
people, and thought she could last 
until about twelve, maybe, and then 
she’d get Ollie to take her home. 
Martha wouldn’t care. Martha always 
had a whirl at the club parties and 
wouldn’t miss her. 

She left her ice cream with chocolate 
sauce which she didn’t want, to dance 
with Ollie, and to be cut in on. Then she 
kept Geoff standing while she finished 
her coffee which she needed, before she 
got up to dance with him. 

Dancing helped a little, and she had a 
warm feeling when the kids with their 
long hair smiled shyly at her and 
followed her with their eyes. It didn’t 
mean much, but to them she was the girl 
they had heard about for years, the girl 
with the navy-blue eyes, the girl about 
whom a visiting painter, a famous artist, 
had said, “This one you call Kay 
Hubbard, she has the only perfect profiic 
in America.” Too bad she couldn’t 
present her profile to one of these cute 
youngsters. They might do better with 
it than she had. 

It was half-past eleven and the four 
of them were back at their table and 
Kay had just taken a quick look at 
Ollie’s wrist watch. Martha, who was 
facing the big doors at the end of the 
dance floor, suddenly opened her mouth 
and eyes wide. 

“The Beaches!” she said in an awed 
voice. “As I live and breathe, the whole 
Beach family!” 


KAY DID not move. Her elbows were 
on the table and there was a cigarette 
between her fingers. She just looked at 
Martha. Martha smiled and said, “Yes, 
darling.” 

Without a sound or a sigh. Kay’s 
tiredness slipped from her like a too- 
heavy coat. 

“The royal family?” she said. “But 
I don’t hear them playing the National 
Anthem!” 

They all laughed, Ollie in his quick 
surprised way, a little late, as he always 
did when anyone said anything funny. 

“He looks wonderful,” said Martha 
craning her head, “‘I can see his eyes 
shining ’way from here. His two sisters 
look like next year and one of the 
husbands is a colonel or I’m the Empress 
of China. Mamma is superb in blue 
velvet and Papa is prepared to dis- 
approve of the younger generation.” 

“This is the nicest party,” said Kay, 
putting out her cigarette in the glass 
ashtray. “Why doesn’t someone ask me 
to dance?” 

Which she should have bitten her 
tongue out instead of. Because as she 
stood up to join Ollie she saw Eric 
threading his way along the outside of 
the dancers, coming straight for their 
table, not letting anyone stop him, his 
eyes narrowed a little as he smiled all 
the way down at her. 

“Well,” she said laughing, when her 
hand at last lay in his, “‘I suppose if you 
wanted to come home early, even the 
Army couldn’t stop you.” 

He grinned. ‘‘We all got leave early. 
Ten days.” 

“Go ahead, you two,” he said, shaking 
hands with Ollie. “You were just going 
to dance. See you later. Hello, Martha. 
Geoff.” 

Yes, of course, she’d have to dance 
once around with Ollie. 

“That’s it, then,” said Ollie as they 
danced off. “If they all got leave early, 
it means the big push for Eric, I guess.” 





Terrible, terrible, to think of Eric 
headed for the big push, but she could 
not feel it. It was ten days away and 
she was happy. Eric was here. 

Martha was dancing with Eric and 
Kay saw him fending off the cuts. He 
and Martha were old friends and they 
would have a lot to talk about. It was 
the most marvellous party. 

Then she saw Martha standing at the 
Beaches’ table with Eric beside her. One 
of his sisters reached up and pulled 
Martha down to a chair, put a long thin 
arm around Martha’s shoulder. Eric, 
standing, looked directly at Kay as she 
danced past. Then he turned away and 
walked back toward the door. 

“What?” Kay looked up blankly into 
a face she knew. She had not realized 
that Ollie had handed her on to someone 
else, someone she knew vaguely who 
was saying she ought always to wear 
white. 

“Thank you.” 

The heavy cloak of her tiredness had 
descended on her again. She had known 
that the Beaches, the whole 
Beach family, were crazy about Martha 
who was rich and chuck full of character 
and had known Eric all her life. Eric 
had brought Martha over to his family, 
and he had looked at Kay as though he 
hardly knew her. Only now did Kay see 
on what flimsy, silly foundations she 
had built her whole future. She was just 
the girl Eric Beach had taken out a lot 
before he got married. 

When Ollie cut in she said, “Do you 
mind? I’d like to go home soon?” 

Ollie held her away and exclaimed, 
“Now? You want to go now?” 

““Well—pretty soon.” 

**You’re dead, aren’t you?” 

“And not from the walking.” 

They stopped dancing, a little un- 
certainly, and it was then that someone 
clapped Ollie on the back. The hand 
that clapped Ollie came out of a khaki 
sleeve and Kay was afraid to look, 

“You look great, Ollie.” Then she 
could look and laugh. “Very seagoing, 
fella,” said Eric, “and how would you 
like to let me see you going? I want to 
talk to Kay.” 

Ollie said seriously, “Well, Eric,” and 
smiled wryly at Kay. He walked away 
across the floor. Eric said, “There goes 
a great guy,” and Kay said, “‘One of the 
best.” 

“‘Let’s get away from all this,’”’ said 
Eric, 

THEY PASSED between the dancers 
out into the hall. His hand on her elbow, 
Eric steered her up the stairs to the 
mezzanine, where other couples said 


always 


hello to them from couches and chairs. 
Eric and Kay walked to the railing at 
the far end and stood looking down at 
the tops of heads, with shoulders spring- 
ing out oddly wide from up here, faces 
slanting down unrecognizably, moving 
and bobbing with a faint shush-shush 
of feet. 

“It’s a good thing,” said Eric, looking 
down, “that I knew where to find 
Geoff. I wanted him to rescue Martha 
from my family. I had something else 
to do.” 

Kay stood perfectly still. She was 
listening with her pounding heart as 
well as her ears, 

“There’s something I’ve wanted to 
ask you for a long time,” said Eric, “but 
I don’t know, now—maybe it’s not 
quite fair.” 

The air was filled with the almost 
tuneless thumping of the band and the 
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could have told him. Such a little bit of 
a thing, he growled to his wife, keeping 
the radio news very low. 

The doctor came downstairs smiling. 
“Nothing serious,” he said. “Mustard 
plaster or two. Good thing she’s in 
capable hands. Hard on them.” 

““What’s hard on them?” 

“Boy she’s engaged to. 
Observer.” 

Both the MclIvors looked em- 
barrassed. They had not asked the girls 
about boys, only hoped they wouldn’t 
want to bring any to the house. 


LATE THAT night, at Doreen’s insist- 
ent coughing, she went quietly into the 
girls’ room. It gave her an odd feeling 
to see them lying there in her boys’ 
beds. Perhaps nothing belonged to you 
as much as you imagined. But that was 
a silly idea again. 

Her hand was very gentle as she 
tucked in the pad of cotton tighter over 
the spot where the plaster had been, 
pulled up the flimsy pyjama coat, turned 
the slight figure on her side. If only girls 
would buy themselves  flannelette 
pyjamas, she muttered. 

“Poor kid.” Connie’s voice came 
softly from the other bed by the window. 

““Us, you mean. She’s asleep, that 
one.” 

“That isn’t what’s keeping me awake. 
Come here a minute, will you, please?” 

Mrs. MclIvor moved silently across 
the room in her old felt slippers, and 
sat down on the edge of the bed, a thing 
she had never let her family do, Connie’s 
pleasant voice was deep with solicitude. 
“Look. I got a letter for her from Ed’s 
mother. Didn’t like to give it to her 
while she was sick. She hardly ever 
writes. I was afraid she’d heard bad 
news.” 

Connie took for granted she knew 
who Ed was. In the streak of moonlight 
below the shade the scene seemed 
unreal, but a familiar feeling clutched 
at the woman’s heart, and she was 
suddenly cold. ‘‘Keep it a day or two,” 
she whispered. 

“Glad you think so. 
looked out for Doreen.” 

“Get some sleep yourself. You need 
it, Connie.” It gave her a new sensation, 
this contact. She patted the girl’s 
humped up body as she got up. Then 
she sneezed and hurried out. 

But Ed had been reported missing. It 
was evening when Doreen read the letter 
upstairs: and there was the sound of 
her weeping, and Connie’s comforting 
voice. Tom Mclvor turned on the radio, 
turned it off, lit his pipe and laid it down 
again. 

“The week’s past,” said Mary stolidly. 

He did not look at her. “‘So what?” 
he grunted. “Anybody else want to 
take them?” 

“No,” she said in a low voice. 

Alan came in, flung his windbreaker 
on achair. He looked, startled, at his 
mother. “‘What’s happened?” 

She told him. “‘Gee,” he said. “Gosh, 
Mum, what are we going to do?” 

There were tears in her eyes. She did 
not see the windbreaker. “‘What do 
you think, Tom?” she said. 

“What can we do?” he answered 
crossly. “‘We’ve got to stand by her 
right now, haven’t we?” 

The truth was, he thought, as he 
walked aimlessly into the kitchen, he 
was getting used to them now, their 
voices and laughter, the odor of bath 
salts and powder in the bathroom, 
dance music on the radio, humming of 


Overseas. 


I’ve always 






popular songs, the small excitements 
about trivial happenings at the plant. 
“Sparrow talk,” he said aloud, “Clutter 
up the place too. Always some clothes 
hanging up.” He put on his hat, and 
went downtown to see if he could get a 
brick of ice cream. It was a long time 
since he had heard a girl cry. 

In the heavy days that followed he 
became more considerate to them all. 
Doreen’s eyes looked enormous; her 
cough was troublesome. Alan brought 
her a toffee bar one day with great pride. 
“You can’t often get them now,” he 
said, 

Alan was becoming more noticeable in 
the house. He had just been a schoolboy, 
functioning chiefly out of doors, and in 
the basement, where he made a succes- 
sion of model planes. He sold papers, 
ate everything that was set before 
him, and had been well trained in the 
matter of picking up pyjamas, caps and 
handkerchiefs. The girls had drawn him 
out more than his parents had, and he 
was discovering his own opinions. 

The house had been Mary’s passion 
apart from Ricky. Nothing was toler- 
ated on a table but Tom’s smoking set 
and an immense fern on a white mat. 
She dealt with cupboards and corners as 
if they had been Fifth Columnists and 
when she herself came down with flu 
and Connie insisted on keeping her in 
bed, she was agonized. 

In the other rooms, whenever the girls 
were home, there was whistling, hum- 
ming and much conversation. Doreen 
looked charming coming in with trays, 
and Connie, with a rough technique 
acquired early in life, tried to take 
charge of everything. 


SHE WAS preparing supper when Bill 
came suddenly blundering in at the 
kitchen door, treading on the cat’s tail 
and knocking a chair over with his 
dunnage bag. He was a big fellow with 
straight fair hair and friendly grey-blue 
eyes. Though his expression wasn’t 
happy at the moment. 

Connie had her hair tied up in a 
handkerchief and an old smock over her 
office dress. Her face reddened as he 
stared at her. “Why, you must be Bill,” 
she said. 

He looked at her oddly. “That’s 
right.” And then his mother came 
hurrying downstairs, tying the cord of a 
warm robe: “Why, Bill, couldn’t you 
have wired?” 

“Thought wires worried you. 
you been sick or something?” 

“Nothing much.” Doreen came in 
then from the dining room with the 
tablecloth under her arm and_ her 
hands full of silver. Bill’s eyes lit up. 
Doreen always took time to fix herself 
up, thought Connie unhappily. 

“You’re the two girls Mum wrote 
about,” he said. ‘*That’s great.” He 
turned to his mother. “I’ve been washed 
out as a pilot, mum.” His ears turned 
red. ‘‘That’s why I got my leave now. 
I’m going east again.” 

There was tragedy in his voice that 
barely reached her at the moment. She 
wasn’t feeling at all well and she began 
to worry about bacon and butter, and 
Pilots, 
observers, gunners—to her they were 
just on the ground or in the sky, and 
the sky terrified her. ‘“That is too bad,” 
they all said. Connie’s was the most 
sympathetic voice of all, but he was 
looking at Doreen. 

“It is a shame that we have taken up 
your room,” she said sweetly. She was 


Have 


where he was going to sleep. 
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A Thick 64-Page 
Fact-Filled 
Book 


TO SHOW YOU HOW 

TO GET THE MOST 

FROM YOUR RATION 
COUPONS! 


Wartime meals need not be drab and tasteless! Despite the rigors of 
rationing, it is possible, with the help of this unique WARTIME COOK- 
ING AND CANNING BOOK, for every housewife to prepare good, tasty 
and nutritious meals. 

It describes in detail how to make your Ration Coupons buy the most; 
how to substitute non-rationed items for rationed ones. It’s crammed 
full of recipes. How to turn those colored Ration Coupons into hearty, 
healthy meals is a problem for every housewife. The women of Canada 
need aid in preparing three square meals a day ... and this book, written 
by an expert, will give it. 


EAT WELL THOUGH RATIONED! 


Rationing makes every cook book obsolete, and out of date, if printed prior 
to 1943. This thick, 64 page, WARTIME COOKING AND CANNING BOOK is 
geared to the problems of today’s rationing and shortages which confront 
every housewife. It was published with the express purpose of helping YOU 
solve these regulations and shortages. OVER THREE HUNDRED recipes 
bring you a veritable gold mine of bright ideas for tasty, nutritious meals for 
your family. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET! 
Authentic information about— 


“KEEPING YOUR FAMILY FIT IN WARTIME" 
“SUGGESTED WEEKLY MARKET ORDER" 
“HEARTY SOUPS IN RATIONED MENUS" 
“THE WARTIME LUNCH BOX" 

“MEAT STRETCHING DISHES" 

“MEALS WITHOUT MEAT" 

“COLORFUL SALADS OF VITAMINS" 
“BAKING BREAD AND ROLLS" 
“TEMPTING DESSERTS" 

“WARTIME SUBSTITUTES AND HELPS” 
"CANNING" 


Kush Your Order Coday ! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE—If you are not completely satisfied with your copy of the 
Wartime Canning & Cooking Book you may return it postpaid and in good condition, and 
full refund will be sent you. 


A BOOK BARGAIN NO HOUSEWIFE CAN AFFORD TO MISS! 








Order Today! 


Vital Publications distribute this 
book at this low price of 25c post- 
paid to hurry the widest possible 
distribution throughout Canada. 
It is printed on good quality paper 
in large easy-to-understand type 
and is attractively bound in a 
cover of red, white and blue. It 
is profusely illustrated. 





COUPON ORDER FORM 


MAIL THIS HANDY 






{ cael # by (For prompt delivery, please fill in your ‘ 
j VITAL PUBLICATIONS, name and address on this mailing tabel) i 
| 206 Dundas Street W., 
ey eer BOOK WITH CARE ! 
j RR os i ts aln's oa copies of the NEW i 
WARTIME CANNING and COOKING BOOK Name ] 
} @ tbe sock Geeteald. ‘Chis ctbae eke Md dueeenndesssvensenduuscebhebunessessaoe eovceees I 
| return privilege as advertised. I 
i RBANORS. ccccoctacccerevecnsdeogssgececdssedauasnane { 
BERT «6. o 0k 006040600066066000000s 80st Btaeceses 
! _ nap indienne padenenaneekiieus see weer & 
I FROM es i 
DR MOLOER is, i okaacas wer kacuahentshesnssderees ses VITAL PUBLICATIONS { 
I 206 Dundas St. W., TORONTO, Ont. I 
POSTMASTE R—Contents books, return postage 
ANN Sis cad oc nndacketas dbd-baoewansaekeetae guaranteed. i 
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““We’re standing here together—a per- 
manent hour, secure. It’s all anybody 


Yes, thought Kay, now we all have 
at least one hat. 


é 
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E TOMAT 





Goull prefer 
‘EDSMITHS 


FOOD PRODUCTS 





Makers of €.0.SMITH’S JAMS, JELLIES 
MARMALADES, TOMATO KETCHUP, CHILI SAUCE 
GRAPE JUICE, MARASCHINO CHERRIES, ETC. 





**T had to finish school, get my degree, 
of course,” said Eric, his fingers drum- 
ming on the railing. 

“Of course,” said Kay. 

“Then father sent me to Vancouver.” 

Kay did not answer. 

“Vancouver looked pretty good,” said 
Eric. “But I was called home from 
there. They closed the office. You were 
having a wonderful time when I got 
back. We had a date. You wore a pink 
dress that kind of billowed.” 

Kay looked at the rug, red with 
darker red leaves. He had forgotten 
that he had kissed her, 

“Then California. I was to take a 
man’s place out there who was very 
sick. He got better. You were having a 
wonderful time when I got back. That 
was the year they were wearing dresses 
without straps. Nothing on the shoul- 
ders at all. You had a blue one and | 
was furious when I saw it—I wanted to 
make you put on your wrap. But I was 
wrong. Yours was the dress that made 
the other strapless dresses look all right, 
you were so lovely and proud and 
innocent.” 

She traced a dark red leaf with her 
slipper. He had been disagreeable that 
night; she had not known he did not 
like her dress. 

“Then London. I knew I wouldn’t be 
in London long.” 

“A year,” said Kay. 

“A year, yes, I guess it was. And 
when I came back you were wearing the 
first pair of wedgies I ever saw.” 

Kay bent her head. She was smiling 
faintly. He had said, “Good lord, 
woman, have you gone clubfooted?” 

“A year in London—but even that 
was temporary. I had to have a place 
where I could say, ‘Here’s where we can 
settle down.” I had to have a house to 
show you, to ask you if you liked it. It 
had to be permanent and secure and 
worth offering to you.” 

“This is permanent and secure,” said 
Kay stubbornly. She patted the railing. 





ping—‘Shouldn’t it be a home for 
anyone who needs a home?” 

She lay awake for some time, worry- 
ing quietly. If she had ever had a 
daughter, she thought, it would not have 
seemed so strange. What would they 
eat for breakfast? Would they be careful 
with that tight window shade? If the 
spring should break . . . She waked up, 
tired and heavy-eyed, trying to remem- 
ber what it was that gave her an uneasy 
feeling. Of course, it was those girls. 


DURING THE next hour or so things 
were a little hectic. There wasn’t quite 
enough coffee. Doreen offered to look 
after the toast, and didn’t. Connie 
scraped the black off it in an untidy 
spatter round the coal scuttle. Alan 
was more full of conversation than usual 
and forgot to take out the ashes. Tom 
was late in leaving, and burned his 
mouth. When they had all gone, Mary 
Mclvor felt so weak that made 
herself a pot of tea, and even helped 
herself to a good spoonful of sugar. 

The very perfume and commotion of 
girls’ intense morning preparations was 
upsetting to her unvaried formula of a 
day’s beginning. Girls seemed to 
demand interest: her three boys had 


she 


“Ten days. All right.” She folded her 
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could ever say. Here and now.” 

“Wait,” said Eric. “I had one more 
chance after the world exploded. My 
C.O.,” he paused. 

“The one that’s a good egg?” 

“Yes. He gave me a choice—I could 
have stayed here in this country, for a 
while anyway, instructing. I chose 
the other. I had to. I almost told you 
when I was home in January.” 

“*T remember.” 

*“How could you—” 

“IT remember you 
something.” 

*“*Oh, darling.” 

She turned her head and smiled at 
him then, It was the first time he had 
ever called her darling. Everybody else 
said darling all the time. 

“* Now I have nothing to offer you. I’ll 
be going soon, Kay.” 

“Nothing,” she said thoughtfully. 


almost told me 


arms lightly. “‘Let’s do those ten days | 
up in a package, a pretty package with | 
ribbons, and let’s send it to Italy, or | 
maybe the Balkans, to a general or an | 
admiral, and tell them the package is | 
for a boy who’s climbing into a plane, 
excited and happy because he knows he 
can do his job but not sure he’ll ever 
come back to his base again. They’re 
to tell bim it’s nothing. Just ten days 
that we haven’t any use for.” 

She heard the sound he made, and his | 
voice when he spoke was low and harsh, 
his fingers hurt her arm. 

“Darling. You’d take those. They’d 
be enough for you?” 

“Heavens, no,” said Kay. “Not 
nearly enough. But if it’s all our coupon 
calls for—”’ 

“We can be 
morning.” 





married Monday 
“Nine days,” said Kay. “‘ Nine perfect 
permanent secure days.” 
“Well, good lord,” cried Eric, “what 
are we standing bere for? It’s no better 
than a stage!” 


gone in and out, not asking much of her. 
Ricky, who had come the closest to her 
heart, had in his going left a dull spot 
there that was like a disease. Since then | 
this tidy house had been her shelter, 
even her shell. Every two weeks she 
took her socks to the Red Cross rooms, 
gave one look at their cluster of energetic 
women, and hurried back to its peace 
and comfort. 

“We'll make the beds when we come 
back. We seem to be a bit late,’’ Connie 
had flung over her shoulder, helping 
Doreen with her coat, holding her purse 
while she fixed a curl at her ear. 

Mary, who could not bear to think of 
an unmade bed, even behind a closed 
door, put to rights the tumbled room | 
with mixed feelings. “There'll be the | 
days,” she assured herself. “It'll be nice 
and quiet then. And I'll call up Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Harrison: one of them 
might take them.” 

But those ladies each had her house 
full. 
down with a bad attack of influenza. She 
had to stay in bed for several days and 
at night she coughed wretchedly. It 
was Tom who insisted on sending for 
their doctor, There was something 
about Doreen, as a number of men 


And two days later Doreen was 








INDIGESTION—Cow Brarki Baking Soda is 
pure Bicarbonate of Soda—can be used when- 
ever that remedy is needed for hyper-acid types 
of indigestion—half teaspoonful in half a glass 
of cool water. 


SORE THROAT—An effective gargie that helps 
to relieve and clear the throat is made by dis- 
solving two teaspoonfuls of Cow Brand Baking 
Soda in a glass of water. 


SCALDS AND BURNS—As a “first aic 
measure, apply a cooling paste of Cow Brand 
Baking Soda and water, covering with a damp 
cloth. This also makes a soothing application 
for sunburn. 


A RESTFUL BATH—Just pour a half-pound 
package of Cow Brand Baking Soda into a tub 
of warm water for a relaxing and refreshing 
bath. 


CASTOR OIL SANDWICH—Castor oil may 
be made palatable with orange juice and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda. Put the juice of half an 
orange into a glass—add prescribed dose of 
castor oil—ctir in one-half teaspoonful of 
Baking Soda. Drink while effervescing. 


KEEPS TEETH CLEAN AND MOUTH 
HEALTHY — Regular brushing with Cow 
Brand Baking Soda is an economical and safe 
way to keep teeth clean and mouth healthy. 


FREE booklets describing the many medicinal 
and cooking uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda 
will be sent for the coupon below. 


COW BRAND 
BAKING 


SODA 

















CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED, 
Dept. U-68, 
2715 Reading St., Montreal, Que. 
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Address....... 








~ CATARRH-NOSE 


If you have a Catarrh-Nose, blocked by Catarrh, 
Cold or other infection, get relief at once with 
famous British Remedy ‘NOSTROLINE.’ 
Ends misery of stuffiness, irritation, sniffing. 
‘NOSTROLINE’ clears head, opens breathing 
passages, stops discharge. Relieves Catarrh, 
Colds, Head Noises. Adults and children. 
50c. 


all Druggists. 


‘NOSTROLINE 


BRISTOL, 


CLIFTON, ENGLAND 





PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY. 
Plan your Victory Garden now, and 
order your seeds before shortages occur. 


CHERRY 


The Ground Cherry 
N% grows from seed the 
Dy first year. Golden yellow 
fruits, size of cherries, 
unexcelled for pies and 
preserves, also pleasant 
to eat from the hand as 
you do strawberries. 
When dried in sugar they equal raisins for cakes 
and puddings. Very prolific. Will keep late in 
winter if stored in a cool place. Order now. 
(Pkt 15¢) (2 pkts 25¢) postpaid. 
FREE — OUR BIG 1944 SEED AND 


NURSERY BOOK —Best Yet 2ow 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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"Give ne the works Sally— 
maybe that'll get me a date!” 





“In the dumps, Miss Reid? Well, relax— 
you'll glow when I get through with this 
facial. But—if you don’t mind my saying 
so—it won’t do any good unless your smile 
sparkles, too! That’s what men look for— 
a sparkling smile. Bet your tooth brush 
‘shows pink.’ If it does, see your dentist.” 





“Imagine pampering my face and 
neglecting the one most important part of 
it—my smile! I sure was a dodo! Why, just 
see how much brighter my smile is already 
—thanks to Ipana and massage. And, 
there’s something about that peppy ‘tingle’ 
when I massage my gums with Ipana that 
gives me a lift every time!” 


STAR ay ! [pana 


10 








‘Remember, Young Lady—the soft 
foods we eat today don’t give our gums 
enough exercise. So try massaging your 
gums every time you brush your teeth. 
For firm, healthy gums are important to a 
sparkling smile.’ (Note: A survey shows 
that dentists prefer Ipana for their own use 
2 to 1 over any other dentifrice.) 





(Random reflections of a girl on a 
date.) “Isn’t this cute? Bet he thinks I 
think he’s teaching me how to shoot! I’ve 
been haying so much fun and so many 
dates lately, that I have to pinch myself 
to prove it’s really true! Wait’ll I tell Sally 
how grateful I am to her for her tip about 
Ipana Tooth Paste and massage.” 


A Product of Bristol-Myers- -Made in Canada 


and Massage 





showing signs of recovery: little spots 
of red came out in her cheeks. Tom, 
when he came home, was glad to see her 
sparkling up at his son, and she didn’t 
cough once. Connie was quieter than 
usual. They were used to her helping as 
if she belonged there now, and Mrs. 
Mclvor was flurried at the supper table. 

“‘Whenever she sees me, she thinks 
about Ricky,” said Bill to Doreen. 

Somehow, he was taking her to a 
movie. He had asked Connie to go too, 
but she seemed to think she was needed 
in the house. “My mother always said 
Connie was such a faithful child,” said 
Doreen, laughing, when he mentioned it. 

“‘That’s a nice old-fashioned adjec- 
tive,” he said. It was easy to tuck 
Doreen’s hand under his arm, to smile 
down into her brown velvet eyes. She 
had the gift of appearing completely 
interested in the man to whom she was 
listening. 

She shivered a little. ‘‘You’re cold,” 
he said kindly, and leaned toward her as 
if he would envelop her with his protec- 
tion. He felt so miserable within himself 
that he wanted someone else to need 
him. 

“He’s a fast worker, that fellow,” 
murmured Doreen that night as she 
rubbed cold cream into her face. 

Connie, already in_ bed, 
grunted, 

“Quite a nice boy too. Seems they’ve 
always made a fuss of the other one.” 

Connie did not appear to be inter- 
ested. 

“I suppose you think I shouldn’t go 
out with anyone with Ed... .” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I think I’d tell 
ME: ee 

“Connie, you can never tell a man 
anything about another man. He has 
to be the one.” 

“T don’t think. . .” 

“You don’t know much about men.” 
The silence deepened. Then Doreen 
sniffed a little. “I just can’t go on think- 
ing about what’s happened,” she cried 
with sudden emotion. “I can’t, Connie.” 

Connie knew Doreen well from high 
school days. She was the only one who 
wasn’t surprised when the little dark 
girl recuperated almost overnight and 
attached herself to Bill with pretty 
absorption. Tom was the only one who 
took the matter cheerfully. Ed was 
just another name to him, and he was 
thankful to have the tension in the 
house lifted. Connie was strictly neutral 
on the surface and experiencing unclassi- 
fied tremors beneath. Mrs. McI vor was 
first puzzled and then resentful, as one 
who has wasted sympathy on an unde- 
serving object. Alan, with the simple 
ethics of his age, looked at Doreen with a 
severity she did not notice. 


merely 


THE HOUSE seemed to make an effort 
to pull itself together: it had been 
through so much during the last few 
weeks. Felix might have been a symbol 
of its amazement and dismay, as he 
moved about the rooms with a cat’s 
graceful disgust, looking in vain for the 
quiet past. Bill wore the wax off the 
floors teaching Doreen, rather clumsily, 
a new dance step. His uniform was all 
over the place: his snapshots slipped out 
of his album and Connie picked them up 
from the floor, looking at them with 
concentration, 

The others had gone out without a 
word to her this evening. A queer pain 
shot through her. The house seemed 
emptier than ever, Mrs. Mclvor had 
gone to bed. Connie prepared a hot 





lemon drink and took it into her room, 
Tears stung her eyelids. She wondered 
if she was coming down with flu too, 
“Bill is a grand boy,” she said simply, 
“vou must be glad he’s not overseas 
yet.” 

“He’s anxious to be. He didn’t like 
his younger brother to get there first.” 
Connie waited to take the glass. 
Between sips Mary said: “He was 
always jealous of Ricky.” 

Connie looked at her, spare and pale 
in the large bed, a timid woman who 
had begun to dry up a little. “Poor 
Bill,” she murmured gently, taking the 
glass from the cold fingers. The words 
settled down into Mary Mclvor’s mind 
as she laid her head on the pillow. 

That night the house suffered sup- 
pressed emotion in every room. Mary 
and Tom had quite a heated argument; 
Connie cried herself to sleep for the first 
time in her life. Doreen, coming in late, 
undressed quietly in the dark. To do her 
justice, she was calling herself a heel. 
And she was worried. Because Bill 
seemed to be taking her quite seriously 
and she liked him a lot. Bill was trying 
to analyze his own feelings with no 
success whatever. He had kissed Doreen 
tonight, on the porch and by the stair- 
way, and she had appeared to like it; 
though she had pulled away from him 
with “I shouldn’t let you,” and run 
quickly upstairs, leaving him with a 
vivid sense of softness and fragrance, 
beautifully curved lips and cheek above 
a deep fur collar, a flash of dark eyes 
that could be wistful and mischievous 
almost at once. 

In the morning Mrs. Mclvor was 
tired and fussy. She made Alan clean his 
shoes twice. She told Bill please to keep 
his cap off the sideboard. She gave the 
kitchen stove a violent cleaning before 
breakfast. She complained about 
Doreen’s chair scraping the paint off 
the pantry door. 

A visitor came to the front door, It 
stuck a little in opening. Mary’s face 
flushed as she appeared in its frame. 
One of the Red Cross ladies was there. 
“Your socks, you know. It’s the fif- 
teenth, and you have always turned 
them in so very punctually. We won- 
dered if you were sick as you missed 
twice.” 

Mary was flustered, shaken. She had 
forgotten completely, and she hadn’t 
even finished the socks. She hadn’t even 
thought about the date or the day. She 
stammered something about the flu, and 
her son being on leave. 

“Well, I can understand that. I have 
two boys overseas.” The lady was 
sitting down and looking at her kindly. 
“We wondered if you wouldn’t join us 
some afternoon. You always seem to be 
in such a hurry when you come in.” 
She was saying to herself: Why, I 
always thought she was quite elderly. 
She is much more vital looking than I 
realized. 

Men were so stupid, Mary thought. 
It might be good to talk to someone of 
her own sex, her own age. “Perhaps,” 
she ventured. 

“T’ll call in for you next week, if I 
may. Thank you.” Automatically 
Mary wiped a couple of muddy streaks 
off the linoleum after she had closed the 
door. She felt excited. She had been 
cross that morning. She would try to 
make a very good supper. She bought a 
chicken and was reckless enough to 
make a large lemon pie. She even tried 
to realize the finer points of Alan’s last 

# Continued on page 45 
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Right About Face 


For those sceptics who still view face 
creams as luxuries rather than necessities, 
let’s draw a comparison between skin and 
leather—because, believe it or not, they 
both react the same way to external con- 
ditions. If you leave a piece of leather ex- 
posed to all kinds of weather, it becomes dry 





and wrinkled—and so, dear reader, does 
your face. Next to cleanliness, face cream- 
ing is the most important beauty aid. 


Fresh As A Flower 


Tactfully tipping off girls who 
haven’t learned about deodorants 
is one of the unpleasant jobs of 
supervisors and office managers. If 
you're the nervous, high-strung type, 
if you’re an energetic go-getter, 
better watch out! A daily bath isn’t 
enough; you’ve got to take special 
precautions or you'll be highly 
unpopular with your co-workers. 

It’s best not to depend entirely 
on your own intuition because, be- 
lieve it or not, you’re quite apt to 
develop a blind spot where you, 
yourself, are concerned—in other 
words you aren’t conscious of that 
unpleasant thing, perspiration odor. 
So don’t take chances, it’s so easy 
to make assurance doubly sure. 


| 
| 





Here’s Looking At You 


“A kind heart and lofty thoughts are 
indeed a fine asset, but pretty legs and a 
good shape will take a gal a long way,” 
so saith the Chatelaine soothsayer—especi- 
ally if your shape is shown to advantage by 
simple well-cut clothes. Inconspicuous 
dresses will also please the boss more than 
fuss, feathers and gewgaws. 

Before you leave home of a morning, 
spend as much time as you like on your 
costume, then forget about it, so you 
won’t primp and preen in every passing 
mirror. Also, don’t get into a nervous 
habit of yanking down your girdle every 
time you rise from a chair—’tain’t a 
graceful gesture. 





Your first leave! And I wondered, dear, if you d still find me charming. 





war work like mine takes the beautifying moisture from hand-skin. 


I'd have hated, dear, to meet you with rough hands. I’m glad 
I didn’t have to. One of the girls I work with told me about 
How do you rate with your telephone Jergens Lotion and I used Jergens faithfully, thinking of you. 
: audience? Have they a mental picture of I saw my hands get softer and smoother. 


You used to love my hands. And—now—well everyone says that 


Your Unseen Audience 





you, keen, alert but charming? Or do you 

sound like somebody’s melancholy baby? 

Neither a Minnie Mouse nor a Donald 
' Duck be. Your voice, well modulated but 
efficient, can set the tone of the whole 
office—to say nothing of making the Big 
Shot at the other end of the line do some 
wishful thinking about dating you. 


I'm so happy—and grateful to Jergens. You still do love my hands. 






Charming young wives of men in the Service use 
Jergens Lotion, nearly 3 to 1. Like professional hand 
care! Contains 2 ingredients many doctors use to help 
rough, chapped skin become nice and soft again. Easy; 
no sticky feeling. Always use Jergens Lotion. 





RR ERTIENION. 


Sketches by 
Nancy Caudle 


JERGENS LOTION os sort, aporaBLe HANDS 


(MADE IN CANADA) 
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Used on burn cases rescued from Boston’s terrible Cocoanut Grove night club frre. 


Remarkably Effective 


FIRST AID for BURN 


reported to Medical Profession 





@ Our of the ience of recommended for burn 
terrible burns in the war and injuries by the Medical 
recent — a has poor = i US. Office of 
come wi read recognition ivilian Defense. 
of one of the simplest, most OE es eee tn 
effective first aid treatments overs ieee -s ar cla 
f£ burns ever reported to the ry ne 4 
. cal prof “3h The sub every mother of small 
medi used ae. ed children. If you haven’t a jar 
surfaces is Petrolatum— Sean rae epnsiagl oe 
better known to millions as y eee 


os cabinet, get one now. The 
“Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly. trade mark *Vaseline’ is your 


Petrolatum is now officially guarantee of absolute purity. 


FIRST AID TREATMENT OF EVERYDAY BURNS IN YOUR HOME 







Bandage firmly = but hysician 

‘aseline’ oe not too tightly. immediate y if the 

and place burn is deep or covers 
area, a wide area. 


*NOTE — ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly (petrolatum U.S.P.) gives 

immediate relief and effective protection to the local hyrned area. 
In addition to this local Soetmans, os serious burns often involve 
the use of blood plasma, sulfa, and other drugs. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. Cons’d., Montreal 


Nea =* Vaseline 


ery PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Can You Keep Your Job After the War? 


Saturation point has been reached right now in a great many 
fields—that’s what we found out when we snooped around offices 
and employment agencies. In other words the Pampered Pups, the 
Weary Winnies and the Sloppy Susies may soon find themselves out 
in the cold, 

It’s a smart girl, these days, who keeps her ear to the ground and 
her eye on the future—who makes sure she’s hitting on all cylinders 
when it comes to efficiency. And don’t let anyone tell you that 
appearance isn’t an important part of efficiency. It’s the outward 
and visible sign of charm and intelligence. 


Maintaining Your Overhead 


You may have the best brain in town but no 
one will guess it if you hide it under a rumpled 
hair-do. Good grooming starts with hair. 
Shampoo every two weeks to prevent a dull 
lanky look. Choose an up-to-date style, but 
one that will stay put during a busy day. And 
watch that back line! Many a hair-do is 
ruined by straggly ends, falling down in the 
rear, or a too closely cropped shingle which 
gives your neck an unattractive line, 


Don’t Wear Them Out 


What d’you know? Whatever it is, at 
least 80% of it was absorbed through 
your eyes. Better take the best of care 
of them as they’re the only ones you'll 
ever have. Be sure to work under good 
lighting conditions. Apply eye lotion 
with a dropper twice a day and when you 
snatch a few moments rest, put pads 
soaked in witch hazel over your eyes. 
A slight darkening of lashes, a pencil to 
give your brows a straight line, plus a 
discreet touch of eye shadow will give 
depth and more beauty to your orbs. If 
you suffer from eyestrain, ’tis a much 
better thing to wear specs than end up 
with a wrinkled brow and an epidemic 
of headaches, 


To Have And To Hold Your Job 


We all know what it’s like to stand 
laden with parcels, eye on the clock 
while girls behind the counter 
indulge in a I-said-to-him and he- 
said-to-me gab fest—as shown in the 
sketch. Looking at it from their 
point of view, it’s pretty hectic at 
times trying to wait on everyone at 
once when you’re short-handed 
you feel it would take as many arms 
and legs as a centipede to do a good 
job, but some naughty girls make this 
an excuse to act like snapping turtles. 
Tut, tut! Now’s the time to show 
the good stuff you’re made of by 
keeping cool and pleasant even in a 
crisis. The boss will think of you as a 
special treasure and that may come in 
very handy later on, 





Spotlight On Hands 


People judge you by your hands. 
They’re an integral part of feminine 
charm, When you're taking dic- 
tation, whanging a typewriter, show- 
ing off merchandise or wrapping 
parcels, your hands take the lime- 
light. Neglect can do more harm to 
them than spot welding on the swing 
shift. One half hour session per week 
with your manicure kit plus constant 
applications of Jotion will keep your 
hands smooth and well-groomed, It’s 
a good idea to use clear protective 
polish to prevent chipping of your 
color polish, 
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Lighthouse Bites Shark :: 


Continued from page 13 





the eventual publication of d’Oro’s book 
became a secondary worry. When Laura 
Lee and Dennis went out evenings now, 
d’Oro went right along. The two 
scemed to be flattered to have the 
famous author care to bother with them. 
But how could Dennis propose with a 
third along? And he had announced 
that he might be transferred soon. Laura 
Lee began to look worried. Sandy was 
furious. 

“T’ll see them engaged or jump off a 
cliff, 
them married, 
stuffy pride!” 

* . . sol told Count Bucelli that | 
wouldn’t think of taking his Schloss 
for the week end, It was a heavenly spot. 
Boar hunting, all that sort of thing. 
But that decision saved my life. The 
following Tuesday Baroness Sturm was 
found dead in her bed.” 

“It will be lucky if you aren’t, young 
lady.” Sandy laughed, but she was 
stymied. She watched the three setting 
out for an evening walk. D’Oro spinning 
some nonsense to Dennis, Laura Lee 
hurrying behind trying to hear. Sandy 
paced up and down the brick terrace 
thinking. A figure came slowly up the 
path. ‘‘What are you doing here?” she 


Engaged?” she added, “I'll see 
Darn Horace and his 


asked, exasperated, 
Laura Lee stood before her pale and 
heavy-eyed. “They 
were going to the 
village and I had a 
- 
age 
loveliest 


headache 
was the 
night of the sum- 
mer. Why didn’t the 
child shove d’Oro off 
the rocks . . . laugh 
Stee. 5 . do 
something? Sandy 
xploded at the poor 
girl, 
‘*Please, Sandy 
. please don’t 
bbs Laura Lee 
ed cF to her room. 


scold me. . 
tears cond rus! 
bak! 

D Oro and Dennis arrived later. “Oh, 
Sandy, rem-mber Eloise Terry?” d’Oro 
asked innoccntly, “I thought it might 
he fun to! -ve her up here. I wired her 
tonight. Ali right with you?” 

Sandy looked her daughter in the eye. 
D’Oro could have but one reason for 
asking that she-vampire here. She 
wanted to sce how Laura Lee acted with 


burst into 
Poor 


competition. She wanted to sce Dennis 
in the hands of an experienced home- 
wrecker. It would make wonderful copy 
for her story. If the two couldn’t take 
it and split up, she would argue that it 
was only kindness to bring it out before 
they were married. 

“I’d love to have her here. I 
always wanted to serve that girl a meal 
of my cooking,” Sandy said meaningly. 

D’Oro laughed. ‘‘Oh, Denny, did | 
ever tell you about the time I was really 
fed arsenic? Frightfly amusing 


have 


THIS HAD gone far enough. D’Oro 
had to be stopped quick, but it would be 
no easy matter. Let her set her mind on 
something and dynamite couldn’t get it 
away. When she was small and grabbed 
a toy from the howling Horace, they 
couldn’t appeal to her or punish her. 
They had to distract her with a bigger, 
better toy. Sandy thought hard. A 
bigger better toy. 

Eloise wired that she would be there 


HUMANITY 


By GILEAN DOUGLAS 


tie 


I used to think Gethsemane 
Was one green place apart. 

But now I know it may be found 
In every human heart. 





Friday. After she came, Laura Lee 
wouldn’t see Dennis at all. While Eloise 
walked off with him, d’Oro would sit at 
home studying Laura Lee’s reactions. 
How does a girl act whose heart is 
breaking? Does she flirt with other men 
or grow big-eyed and pale. How much of 
the night does she cry into her pillow? 
D’Oro Doyle, the famous author, would 
get it all down. And Eloise would bring 
back notes on how a nice boy acts when 
he is cornered, Sandy ran her fingers 
through her white hair. “Not by a 
jugful, they won’t.” 

Once Eloise arrived she wouldn’t leave 
until Dennis left. If anything was to be 
done it must be done right now. Some- 
how before Friday she must contrive 
to give the two an evening alone to- 
gether perhaps, both 
were so shy. Get going, Sandy, she told 
herself. D’Oro never got the best of you 
yet. Get going. And while you are 
about it, kill that fool book she is 
writing. 

Wednesday Sandy and d’Oro sat on 
the terrace, their feet on the seawall, 
watching the young patrol recruits 
learning to row. Dennis was on duty all 
day. Inside, Laura Lee wrote letters, 
D’Oro was jeering at the boys, who were 
new and caught crabs right and left. 
“To think our safety lies in those hands! 
Schoolboys up 
against hardened 
German fiends!” 

‘**Oh, I guess 
there’s no danger,”’ 
Sandy drawled, 
bored, turning for 
the tenth time to 
look down the path 
to the beach. She 
looked back quickly. 

*“Who’s that?’’ 
d’Oro sat up. 

“Just Mrs. Wash- 


n 


two evenings 


ington. She does 
water colors down there every after- 


noon.” 
“But why is she so excited? She’s 


calling to us . she has found some- 


thing . = 

The colored woman puffed up the 
path. “Money, Miss Sandeh 
money. Someone had a fiah on ah beach 
and burned up they money.” Her eyes 
rolled in excitement. She shook some 
scraps in Sandy’s face. 

“Oh, I guess not,’”? Sandy took the 
papers. “‘Just soap coupons.” But she 
held them in plain sight. 

“Those aren’t soap coupons.” D’Oro 
grabbed one. “This is a foreign bank- 
note. Was there anything else there?” 

“No, ma’am. Nawthin’. Except a 
map, not a very good one Miss 
Sandeh she can draw better.” 

““A map? Where is it?” d’Oro burst 
out. 

“T threw it out no, maybe I 
didn’t.” When d’Oro was about to 


burst, the colored woman found it 
among her papers. D’Oro snatched 
at it. 

‘‘We have plenty of maps of the 
harbor,”’ Sandy told her. Then she 


turned to Mrs. Washington. “We'll 
have the lobster for supper and salad 
and cut-up peaches and—’’she looked at 
d’Oro and went on in the same tone— 
“Good work Mrs. W., you may have 
butter on your bread and sugar in your 
tea,” 

D’Oro was deep in the map, “This 
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BE READY 


FOR ATTACK BY COLDS 
ON THE HOME FRONT! 





Results of Winter-Long Tests Show 


FEWER COLDS . . SHORTER COLDS 
50% LESS SICKNESS FROM COLDS 


. . . After making this record in a 
great clinically-supervised test (2650 
children took part) Vicks Plan is now 
ready for use right in your own home! 
Of course, this practical home-guide 
may do less for you and your family 
—or it may do even more! But. . . it’s 
certainly WORTH TRYING now that 
colds are causing so much suffering 
and such a waste of precious time. 
This year, more than ever, Canada’s 
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war effort demands that every patri- 
otic Canadian keep on the job! So do 
your part now. Put Vicks Plan to work 
in your home today and see what it 
may do for you and your family. 


VICKS PLAN. .Here’s What You Do: 


Observe a Few Simple Health Rules. Live nor- 

mally. Avoid excesses. Eat simple food. Drink plen- 
ty of water. Keep elimination regular. Take some ex- 
ercise daily, preferably outdoors. Get plenty of rest 
and sleep. Avoid people who have colds. 


2 At the First Sniffle or Sneeze put a few drops of 
clinic-tested Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril. Use 
as directed in package. This specialized medication 
is expressly designed to aid natural defenses against 
colds—and so helps prevent many colds from develop- 
ing. (If you should have a mean head cold, use 
Vicks Va-tro-nol to relieve the distress.) 


If a Cold Should Develop or Slip by Precautions 
. tub clinic-tested Vicks VapoRub on back and 
on throat and chest. It penetrates to cold-congested 
upper bronchial tubes with soothing vapors. It stimu- 
lates chest and back surfaces like a warming poultice. 
This penetrating-stimulating action works for hours 
to relieve miseries of colds. 
NOTE: Full details of Vicks Plan in your package of Vicks... If the 


miserable symptoms of a cold are not relieved promptly—or if more seri- 
ous trouble seems to threaten—call in your family doctor right away, 
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VICTORIA, B.C. 


If you are planning a winter leave, 
remember you can golf, play tennis, 
fish, ride—even swim in warmed sea- 
water—in Canada’s most genially and 
balmy winter climate, at Victoria,B.C.! 
A winter holiday at the Empress 
Hotel will send you back to your war 
job with renewed health. There are 
velvet lawns and colourful flower 
gardens and, at the ivy-clad Empress, 
delightful accommodation ; ; ; delici- 
ous meals! 

Speciai rates until April 30, 1944, for 
stay Gf one month or longer. 10% 
discount on daily rates for stays oftwo 
weeks or longer. 


For booklet and reservations write 
Hotel Manager. 








No. 1. Topic :: 





Britain has indeed looked after her 
children, and in a way that could and 
should be a significant example to us in 
Canada. The Government has laid down 
what a child’s rations shall be and has 
seen to it that they are available, at low 
cost, to every child in this country. 
Unlike the slow-motion organization, or 
complete lack of organization, which has 
marked Canada’s wartime efforts for 
children, there exists here a remarkable 
machinery for guaranteeing and protect- 
ing the health of future citizens. 

This morning I saw one of the most 
interesting features of this wartime 
development, At Enfield, a busy 
suburb of London, I visited two kitchens 
where hot school lunches for children are 
prepared, Both are one-story temporary- 
type buildings, located in school grounds. 
From one kitchen comes hot food for 
more than 2,000 children; from the 
other, enough for 1,100. Each school 
day two vans drive up promptly at 
11.50 a.m.; dozens of big insulated metal 
containers are hoisted aboard, and the 
vans roll away to drop their cargo at the 
various district schools. Nothing is 
left to chance in this clockwork organ- 
ization. The kitchen preparing the food 
has a blackboard on which is written 
every morning the number of meals to 
be served to the different age groups 
(infants of five to eight, juniors and 
seniors) and in which schools. This is a 
guide to the amount of food to be 
prepared, and also for the women who 
must fill and mark the containers, so 
that each school’s order is properly 
filled. 

The meal, always the same through- 
out a community, was as good as any 
five-bob lunch in a city restaurant. It 
consisted of meat pie, mashed potatoes, 
cabbage, semolina milk pudding 
sprinkled with raisins, bread. (Milk is 
issued at each school.) A_ thousand- 
calorie meal, as laid down by the Board 
of Education, and it costs each child 
fivepence. 

There is no compulsion involved; 
indeed, the problem is in the other 
direction—how to expand kitchen facili- 
ties to take care of the ever-increasing 
demand, Enfield has a school population 
of some 12,000 and only about three or 
four thousand can be fed under present 
arrangements. Children of working 
mothers, or youngsters who appear 
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SNOW AND biting winds do harsh 
things to your face and hands. Now’s 
the time to take defensive action. Have 
plenty of soothing lotion on hand— 
and on face too—for blustery weather 
days. 

w% 

Here’s a tip from a make-up artist, 
guaranteed to give your face a fresh 
dewy look which is pretty irresistible. 
After you’ve finished putting on your 
make up, go over your face very lightly 
with a pad of absorbent cotton soaked 
in skin tonic. 

tet 

Ever been in this kind of a jam? A 
very special date comes along the day 
before you’ve made an appointment for a 
shampoo and wave. Your hair, of 
course, is looking its very worse and 
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underweight, get priority, but there are 
hundreds of others outside these cate- 
gories who are regular customers. 

It was a rather thrilling experience to 
watch the small waiters or waitresses 
for the day carry the trays of heaped, 
steaming plates to their tables, and to 
realize that this scene was being enacted 
at that moment in hundreds of schools 
throughout Great Britain. No free 
school is without its hot lunch service, 
though the arrangements may differ 
considerably according to local needs 
and equipment. If Enfield is, as | 
believe, a fair example of school feeding, 
and if these classrooms and assembly 
halls full of bright-eyed chattering 
youngsters wielding knife and fork in 
orderly fashion, under the eyes of their 
teachers who eat with them, are reason- 
ably typical, then I would say that 
Britain has gone a long way already 
toward making its postwar world come 
true, 


ONE MORE WORD, and it has to do 
with you—mothers, wives, sisters—back 
in Canada, I sat at a lunch table re- 
cently with four or five khaki uniforms 
bearing the “Canada” patch. As we 
dealt with our bread-padded meat balls 
and Brussels sprouts (who invented 
them, anyway?) the talk as usual drifted 
on to Topic No. 1. 

“Look here,” said Lieut. A., who has 
been away from home for three years, 
“tell us one thing. Do Canadian women 
still know how to cook? Do you still 
have pancakes and real sausages, and a 
roast chicken on Sunday?” 

I told him. 

One of the others suddenly put down 
his knife and fork and stared at me 
solemnly. “‘Will you do one thing for 
us when you go back?” he asked. “Will 
you tell our Canadian women that 
there are a couple of hundred thousand 
men of theirs away from home who still 
want to believe that the best cooks in 
the world live in Canada. Tell ’em the 
way we sit around and talk about the 
things we used to eat. Tell ’em not to 
forget to make open-faced pies. Any 
kind, so long as it’s lemon, about two 
inches deep, with that white fuzz on 
top.” 

I think that’s a message with a real 
bite in it—and no pun intended, # 
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PCeVILICS 


you feel dejected about the whole thing. 
Well, here’s an emergency treatment. 
Wrap a fine piece of cloth around your 
brush, tightly enough so that the 
bristles stick through. Then brush your 
hair vigorously. The cloth will absorb 
most of the dust and oil and you'll find 
your locks are much easier to handle. 


weds 
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Elasticity is one of the important 
factors in determining whether or not 
your hair will take a good permanent. If 
it has lost its elasticity, it will tend to 
break off and look like a thatched roof. 
Several weeks before you plan to have a 
perm, give yourself one or two hot oil 
shampoos a week—or if you can spare 
the time, take some _ reconditioning 
treatments from your hairdresser. # 
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New under-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
safely 
StopsPerspiration 


O8 A tiiung o 


‘> Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping / 
& sma atZ 


1. Does not harm dresses, or men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin, 

2. No waiting to dry. Can ce used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream, 

5. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for being 
harmless to fabrics, 


{Also in 15¢ and 59¢ jars) 
Buy ajar of ARRID today at any 
store which sells toilet goods. 


Choose Mercolized Wax 


Cream for Home 
Facial Treatments 





Life is too interesting, hours too few for any 
a-ert woman to find time for complicated rituals 
in keeping her skin lovely. The modern woman 
uses a simple basic preparation. Mercolized Wax 
Cream, for meeting the requirements of daily 

kin care. 

Mercolized Wax Cream is a ea*y-to-apy 
beauty treatment for all year round Helps your 
skin to resist the fickle temperature changes of 
the seasons. For the protection and perfection 





of your complexion, 
Choose Mercolized Wax Cream: 
Use Mercolized Wax Cream: 
Then enthuse your complexion 
Use Saxolite Astringent. Dissolve Saxolite i! 
one-half pint witch hazel to make a beneficial 
astringent lotion for daily skin care. 
At all drug and department stores. 


BRUSH AWAY 


GRAY 
AVE 


ies and look 10 
YEARS YOUNGER 


@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a smal! brush 
does it—or your money back, Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely verctabl<. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
Coes net Wasa out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
uon imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy wo prove by tinting a test lock of your hair 
SOc at drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee 
Retain your youthful charm. Get BROW NATONE today. 
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FASHION... 


A Department of Style, 
Home Sewing and Needlecraft 


For the Man Offstage— Main character 
of the 1944 fashion scene is the man off- 
stage. Somewhere, on this shiny new 
calendar, may be marked the moment of 
his cue to appear., This year we dress 
toward that moment. 

Designed with a man in mind is the 
smoke-soft, woodfire-warm beige and black 
wool model with its sequin-studded bodice. 

Black satin gloves and bag and a 
cascade of black veiling add lustre. 


CAROLYN DAMON, 
Fashion Editor 
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Dress and accessories by 
Magda-Lang, Kitchener. 


Setting, Toronto University Club. 
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thing is important,” she insisted. “The 
very fact that they tried to burn the 
Bak 

“Nonsense. I burn all your notes I 
find about and no one can say they are 
important.” 

“Be serious, can’t you?” Then d’Oro 
jumped, “Look, it says bundert for 
hundred down here in the corner. 
That’s just what I thought. Germans 
have been on our beach. I’m going 
right down there.” 

“D’Oro, here on our beach! 
sense!” 

“You have no conception of the 
German mentality. I’m going right 
down and look around,” she repeated. 

“All right, darling,” Sandy sounded 
completely uninterested, but she looked 
after the tall angular figure and 
chuckled. 

In a few minutes d’Oro was back 
breathless. “Got a shovel? Quick. 
There’s something buried on that 
beach . . . marked by a swastika... . 
in stones... .” 

“D’Oro, don’t go digging at your age.” 
But Sandy got the shovel. Then she 
looked toward the patrol station. The 
recruits were just starting out. What if 
they learned of these goings-on! What 
if d’Oro called them! She turned to her 
daughter. “If you do dig up anything, 
d’Oro, you must call the station right 
away. Clumsy handling of evidence or 
carelessness on your part . . . destroy- 
ing fingerprints . . .” 

D’Oro froze with scorn. “I wouldn’t 
think of letting those kids in on this. 
Me. . . clumsy with evidence! Just 
what do you think my profession is? | 
shall make a thorough investigation and 
report directly to Ottawa.” Sandy 
sighed with relief. Stubbornness had 
its advantages. 


IT WAS almost dark when d’Oro 
dragged herself up the hill. “Come 
inside,” she ordered her mother. She 
was smiling like a canary that had 
swallowed a cat. In her mother’s room 
she pulled on gloves and then carefully 
removed her sand-covered trophies from 
her basket. There were several pages 
from a German-English dictionary. 
There was a map of the Atlantic coast 
all marked with circles and stars and 
lines of dots. There was a box of pellets 
which she said was either a good 
concentrate or poison. 

“It looks just like aspirin to me,” 
Sandy murmured. There was a vial of 
milky-looking stuff which d’Oro recog- 
nized as invisible ink. “I have used 
gallons of it in my books.” There was a 
list of names. Hans Fritz Schumann, 
Gunther Wolffe, Baron Reinold von 
Sturmm, Edwin von’ Hauptmann- 
spiegel, Wolfgang Herr Lieutenant von 
Langenschwalbach. Sandy read them 
off seriously. “You don’t think these 
names are just a little too German, 
d’Oro?” 

“For heaven’s sake, Sandy, Germans 
are German. How can they be too 
German?” Her voice was shrill and she 
was breathing hard, She was not used 
to so much exercise. 

“TI know, dear, but . . . it would be 
too bad if someone were just pulling 
your leg. I mean . . . if it were just a 
trick!” She watched her daughter 
anxiously, 

D’Oro jerked her head with disgust. 
“It’s time you people woke up. Thank 
heaven, I was the one to find this stuff. 
Someone with imagination. Now here is 
the most important part—a message 
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NEEDLECRAFT 


By MARIE LE CERF 





LUNCHEON MATS in English rose 
design—the loveliest cutwork set we 
have ever shown. The pattern is 
stamped on our new extra heavy white 
Irish linen—known as “lifetime linen.” 
The place mats, size 12 x 18 inches, are 
priced at 40 cents each; the centre mat, 
12 x 21 inches, at 50 cents, and the 


Chair back with arm rests to match— 
in quaint sampler effect. The work is in 
cross stitch—the leaves to be worked in 
natural green and the petals to match 
the upholstery of your chair. Stamped 
on heavy deep ecru or cream Irish 
linen—please state preference; also 
color for working petals—75 cents the 
set; cottons for working come to 20 


cents. Order No, 42C, 


An interesting and unusual Jacobean 
design in large cross stitch (five to the 
inch) makes an attractive cushion. It 
comes stamped on heavy deep ecru or 
cream Irish linen, size about 15 x 21 
inches, and is priced at $1.10. The work 
may be done in one or two colors (please 
state choice). Cottons for working, 20 
cents. A form can be supplied at 70 
cents, Order No, C818, 


Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chate- 
laine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
enclosing postal note or money 
order. On out of town cheques add 
fifteen cents for bank exchange. 


serviettes are 20 cents each. Stamped on 
heavy cream Irish linen, the place mats 
are 35 cents each; the centre mat, 45 
cents, and the serviettes 20 cents each. 
Cottons for working a four-place set 

in rose shade or to match linen—please 
state preference, 60 cents. Order 


No, 44C, 








A handsome buffet set that may be 
worked in cutwork or satin stitch as 
preferred. The work is in one color—to 
match linen or tone with your room 
please state choice. An additional large 


centre mat (about 17 x 13 inches 
finished) can be supplied for a table 





centre to match if desired. 

Stamped on heavy cream or ecru 
Irish linen, the three-piece buffet set is 
priced at 75 cents and the centre mat 
at 45 cents. Cottons for working the set 
come to 30 cents; for centre mat, 20 


cents. Order No. 43C., 





in code. Certainly a joke on the Nazis 
that it should be found by one of the 
country’s most expert codists!’”’ She 
gave her mother her orders. She would 
start to decipher the code immediately. 
She wanted absolute quiet. If any 
strange men were seen about, or any 
strange boats, she was to be notified 
instantly. At any hour. 

“I wish you’d wait until tomorrow, 
You really need sleep.” 

“Sleep . . . sleep! You don’t seem to 
realize what this all means. There isn’t a 
minute to waste.” D’Oro’s voice had 
risen, She looked about quickly and 
then repeated it in a whisper. 

So that was that. Sandy went outside 
to see the lovers off and she found Laura 
Lee in her room, “Getting ready to go 
out?” she asked. 


“No. . . I’m going to bed. I have a 
headache.” 

“‘Where’s Dennis?” she asked, 
annoyed, 


“1 don’t know . . . that is, I think he 
is on duty.” 

Of all things! She broke her neck 
working to get these two an evening 
alone together and be went on duty and 
she went to bed. She tried to get Laura 
Lee to stay up. Maybe he would be 
relieved early, maybe he would drop in, 
But Laura Lee’s one idea seemed to be 
to get her grandmother out and to get to 
sleep. That left just tomorrow night 
before Eloise came and began wrecking 
lives right and left. 

In the morning d’Oro knocked at her 
mother’s door, bleary-eyed and pale but 
triumphant. “I’ve got it. I worked it 
out. Listen. Important Message in 
Antique Container Catgut Island Eleven 
Metres Northeast By North Iron 
Stake.” 

Thanks be for that well-worn copy 
of “The Gold Bug!” “I’m proud of 
you, d’Oro, but surely you won’t go out 
to that island. . .” 

“Won't 1? Think what the publicity 
will do for my future books. Does 
Captain Jo still have dories? Don’t 
let those kids know wiiere I am. Tell 
them I have a lover . . . anything.” 
She laughed. 

But Laura Lee slept late. And no 
Dennis. Several times during the morn- 
ing Sandy turned her glasses on Catgut 
Island. She could see d’Oro pacing up 
and down, Later she was digging. Then 
again she was pacing. It was a broiling 
day. Catgut was the hottest spot in the 
harbor. The beach at low tide was foul 
with dead fish and kelp. She knew. 
What is dug up has first been buried. 
She began to be a little worried—after all 
d’Oro wasn’t a youngster any longer. 
But then she thought of dear little 
Laura Lee losing Dennis to Eloise, and 
hardened her heart. 


LAURA LEE didn’t appear until nearly 
lunchtime. “What in Sam Hill has 
happened to Dennis?” she asked the 
girl. “He usually runs over during the 
morning.” 

Laura her shoulders 
and colored with embarrassment. “ May- 
be he has . other things to think 
about.” 

“T’m going to call him and ask him 
over for lunch.” 

“Oh, no, Sandy ...no.. 
don’t do that.” 

Well, drat the girl! Did she realize 
this was her last chance to get the boy 
to propose? Lucky she hadn’t been 


Lee shrugged 


. please 


# Continucd on page 46 
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m sick of playing solitaire — 
Il want to wear one!”’ 
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Jo: All the girls are getting engaged, 
Auntie! You should see Betty’s diamond! 
And I don’t even have dates! I’ll just be 
an old maid if things don’t change! 


Auntie: Nonsense, honey! A girl with your 
beauty could have lots of beaus and dates! 
But luck is what you make it, Want a little 
good luck tip from me? 





Auntie: It isn’t enough to be pretty and 
smart, Jo—if a girl lets underarm odor 
spoil the picture. Don’t guess about charm 
—use Mum every day and be sure/ 


Jo: What a dummy I was—not to know a 
bath only cares for po Pace ae 
Mum prevents risk of future underarm 
odor. I'll always play safe with Mum! 












CHOOSE YOUR RING, 
JO— AND SHOW 
THE WORLD 
YOU'RE MINE! 












(To HERSELF ) 
M$ LOVE FOR KEEPS 
PD — AND (lt KEEP 

(T WITH MUM 









Girls who wish for romance, can trust Mum! 


It’s quick—Takes only 30 seconds to use—pre- 
vents underarm odor all day or evening. 


It’s safe —Safe for your nicest clothes; safe for 
your skin, even after underarm shaving. 


It’s sure—Through busy days or dancing eve- 
nings, you can trust Mum to guard daintiness! 
Without stopping perspiration, Mum prevents 
underarm odor—keeps you nice to have around! 






TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF 





PERSPIRATION 
For Sanitary Napkins—Gentle, safe Mum is a depend- Product of Boistel- Myers 






able deodorant—ideal for this purpose, too! 
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re - Your Personality Pick ups 
Hands now need That you can make for yourself 


Campana’s Balm 
protection ... 














EXTRA WORK...dirtier jobs 
--.all to be done with the 
same pair of hands that 
must match the loveliness 
of your best dress. Let 
Campana’s Italian Balm 
give your hands its famous 

rotecting care and then... 
in spite of harder work, 


your hands will be soft POPULAR 
and lovely. FOR OVER 
TODAY...more than ever 60 YEARS! 


before, your hands need 
Campana’s Balm. A 
drop or two of this 
rich, soothing hand 
lotion does for both 
hands. A 35c bottle 

lasts a long time. 


"Nothing better for the hands’’, 
say beauty-wise women. And 
thank goodness there are 265 
applications for both hands, in 
one bottle; for in these war 
times the supply of Campana’s 
Balm is unavoidably limited. 


35c 
ITALIAN BALM 
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A LOVELY SKIN 


Service Bulletin No. 18 7 
A beautiful skin can be the heritage of every : - ’ 


woman —— for it is the reward of proper care 
and knowledge. Advice on retaining or 
acquiring a clear fine-textured complexion. 
and treatments of abnormal conditions are 
thoroughly handled in this bulletin. Price 
10 cents. 
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CORRECTING YOUR 
FAULTY PROPORTIONS 
Service BULLETIN No. 20 
- « - are you too SHORT? Too TALL? Too 
FAT? Too THIN? This valuable bulletin wil! 
give you helpful suggestions as to the right 
type of clothes you should wear to correct 
each of these problems. What are the best sacs ie 
fabrics for you? The most becoming colors? : Se 
The best Lines? Price 10 cents. 
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CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 






Please send me your Service Bulletins Nos. 
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Should Canada Open Her Doors? :: Continued from page 9 


Such an invitation, however, can only be 
attractive to the extent to which our own 
people are economically secure and 
happy. The first step, therefore, is to 
average our economic activities, that 
Canada will be a land of happy homes 
which our citizens can possess in security 
and peace. It will be obvious, therefore, 
that a government-planned immigration 
policy cannot be an unrestricted policy 
within the limits I have mentioned. We 
should welcome all who can make and 
are willing to make a contribution to the 
development of Canada as a democratic, 
progressive country.” 

kK 

Jean Charles Harvey, Montreal, 
editor of Le Jour, is in favor of an 
open door: 

““Any sane migrant able and willing 
to work should find an opportunity in 
this country after the war. I would give 
preference to farmers and skilled labor. 
I am in favor of open doors. Apart 
from the British, I would welcome all 
Nordic types of Continental Europe but 
would not exclude others.” 

** 


Mr. J. S. Duncan, 
president of the 
largest Canadian 
farm implement 
manufacturing com- 
pany, gives a busi- 
nessman’s point of 
view. 

“IT do not believe in opening the door 
and letting immigration in; I believe in 
sending our representatives to the 
countries concerned, carefully selecting 
suitable immigrants and then facilitating 
their entry. In other words, I would not 
just let them in, I would go out and get 
them. 

“There are many thousands of 
Europeans of all races who, when this 
war is over, will be anxiously waiting to 
make a fresh start in a country far 
removed from the upheavals of Europ- 
ean conflict. Many of these will still 
possess some capital. They have skills, 
artisanship, trade connections, experi- 
ence and culture, which could not fail to 
be an asset to this or any other new 
country. Some would bring with them 
not only their knowledge of new manu- 
facturing processes, of new trades, but 
many would bring with them valuable 
export connections. 

“Canada should 
upon such a policy of selected immigra- 
tion. Doing so will not add to our 
problem of possible unemployment—it 
should go a long way toward obviating 
it, 

“Canada being a British Dominion, 
I should naturally place emphasis upon 
British stock, but I favor selection based 
upon other elements of suitability rather 
than racial. 

“Do not let us forget that if we are to 
attract successfully suitable immigration 
to this country—and to my mind this is 
a‘must’ and not an ‘if’—we must make 
sure that we are running our country on 
a basis which will attract them. 

“People leave their native countries in 
quest of freedom, of opportunity. They 
sever their racial and family ties so that 
they can be freed from regimentation, 
from dictation and from an overdose of 
governmental interference. Many have 
had too much of these things at home. 

“They pull up stakes and settle in a 





—Aarsh. 


resolutely embark 


new world so that they can lead their 
own lives in the dignity of personal 
freedom and so that they can reap the 
rewards of their own industry and 
initiative. They will not settle here 
unless these conditions can be vouch- 
safed them,” 
** 


Mrs. Cornelia R. 
Wood, Social Credit 
member of the 
Alberta Legislature: 

“*Tf before the war 
endsCanadachanges 
her financial system 
to provide a proper 
standard of living for our present popu- 
lation and prevent recurrence of relief 
lines, bankruptcy of agriculture and 
poverty in the midst of plenty, then 
the door may be opened for orderly 
settlement of immigrants. Adequate 
supervision should be exercised regard- 
ing numbers; types and qualifications of 





settlers and a proper standard of 
physical, moral and mental health 
determined before admittance. A 


period of probation should be provided 
in order that immigrants may learn the 
language and qualify for citizenship. 
Settlement should not be on unsuitable 
agricultural lands nor in groups.” 
** 

Mr. P. C. Armstrong, Special Repre- 
sentative, the Canadian Pacific Railway: 

‘*]mmigration is required after the war 
for the purpose of enabling agriculture 
and other primary industries to expand 
production in balance with our war 
expansion of industrial development. 
Immigration should be controlled in 
volume and highly selective in type, so 
that absorption of immigrants may be 
obtained without friction. Immigrants 
should be admitted only as they can 
be placed in employment, or on the 
land, or in other independent occupa- 
tions. Races should not be a primary 
factor but considered along with age, 
health and special skill—but admission 
should not be permitted of races which 
the majority of opinion finds unsuitable 
for our society.” 

+* 


Arthur MacNam- 
ara, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labor and 
Director of National 
Selective Service: 

**Speaking per- 
sonally, immigration 
of British and other 
immigrants should be encouraged, but 
race is less important than education, 
technical skill and appreciation of 
responsibilities of democratic citizen- 
ship. Those with some capital or who 
are sponsored are less likely to create 
employment problems. Between 1900 
and 1913 Canada absorbed about three 
million immigrants and there was a 
steady rise in the levels of production 
and wages, because at the same time 
there was considerable investment of 
foreign capital in Canada. 

“This investment fell off in the 1930’s, 
so did immigration. Care must be taken 
to see that the inflow of immigrants is 
not too rapid for proper absorption or for 
proper carrying out of our mobilization 
and rehabilitation plans and return to 
peacetime production.” 








George Grube, Professor of Classics at 
Trinity College, Toronto. 

“Immigration cannot be considered 
in vacuo. The only sensible restriction is 
the capacity of our economy to absorb 
the immigrant. Potentially this is con- 
siderable, but only if we adopt such 
measures of social ownership and control 
as will keep up the national income. Any 
return to an economy of so called free 
enterprise is bound to land us in a fearful 
depression and mass unemployment. 
Immigrants would then only have the 
opportunity to starve along with our 
own people, and severe restrictions will 
be quite inevitable. Given socialist 
controls of production and industry, on 
the other hand, we could, and should, 
admit a considerable number, in a 
planned and sensible way. 

“The myth of race superiority is fascist 
nonsense. I can see no point, therefore, 
in differences between racial groups. 
What matters is the kind of life we can 
give them when they get here. For 
political reasons, restrictions, at the end 
of the war, are no doubt advisable on 
such groups as the Japanese, for a time. 

“One thing is vital: labor legislation 
must enforce adequate wage standards 
for Canadian and immigrant alike. 
Under no circumstances must immi- 
grants again become a pool of cheap 
and blackleg labor.” 

kK 


Mrs. Nancy Hodges, Liberal member 
of the B.C. Legislature: 

“With less than four persons to a 
square mile, one of Canada’s most 
pressing requirements is population. I 
would impose no means test on immi- 
grants; the only test would be ability to 
be assimilated and to accept responsi- 
bilities as well as privileges of citizenship 
and make worthwhile contribution to 
Canada’s upbuilding. I would welcome 
any who would conform to the fore- 
going requirements, especially those who 
are victims of Nazi oppression, many of 
whom could bring new infusion of 
culture and industry into the lifeblood 
of this country, and suffering would 
make them all the more ready for and 
responsible to our concept of demo- 
cracy. I would also make our naturaliza- 
tion processes more impressive and 
meaningful than at present and insist 
on papers being taken out within five 
years.” 


** 
A. R. Mosher, 
President of the 


Canadian Congress 
of Labor: 

“The whole ques- 
tion of immigration 
is a question of 
national and inter- 
national economic 
and social planning. The number and 
type of immigrants we can take depend 
on whether we can provide full employ- 
ment at a high and rising standard of 
living and adequate social security, 
health and educational _ services. 
Whether we can do this depends in turn 
on our ability to plan our internal 
economy and to exchange our surplus 
products for the things we need from 
other countries. Given these conditions, 
the Labor movement is ready to welcome 
any immigrants capable of assimilation 
into a democratic society.” 
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(.;.the Tampax principle 
long known to doctors) 


ys wait another 
month before investi- 
gating Tampax and inves- 
tigating it thoroughly! 
This principle of *‘internal 
absorption’ is an old one 
to doctors, but Tampax 
makes it available to women in general— 
with neat disposable applicators for easy 
insertion. You can buy this modern 
sanitary protection in shree absorbencies: 
Regular, Super, Junior. 


When Tampax is in place you cannot 
feel it! And it creates no bulge, bunch or 
‘line’ in any costume—not even in slacks 
or a swim suit. No belts, pins or pads. 
No odor. No chafing. Quick to change 
and very easy to dispose of. Tampax is 
dainty, simple and convenient. 





Tampax saves time for the active, busy 
woman. It saves embarrassment for the 
sensitive woman. And it preserves the 
‘‘silhouette’’ of the smart woman. It is 
made of long-fiber surgical cotton, extreme- 
ly absorbent. So compact that an average 
month's supply will slip into your purse. 
Sold at drug stores, notion counters. 
Introductory size, 25c. Bargain 
Economy Package contains 4 
months’ requirements. Canadian 
Tampax Corporation Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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533 College Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me in plain wrapper the new trial package 
of Tampax. I enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. 
Size is checked below. 
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AND THE girl is you . . . housekeeper, 
laundress, scrubwoman, cook and 
parlormaid, these days. . . 

And doesn’t it make it easier if you 
have the right clothes for the job? 
Every bit as important as the munition 
girl’s slacks or the Army’s battle-dress. 

Up-and-at-it-Number, 4552. If you’re 
really on the attack when it comes to 
housework make this real housedress 
with its set-in belt, collar, tie and short 
sleeves. Neat and natty. 


When the Men Help, 4683. Matching 
aprons for mother and her helper... 
the male version is all of a piece, with 
no ties. The feminine has grand pock- 
ets, a nipped-in waist. 


Careerist Turns Cook, 4585. An ideal 
slip-on, dainty and serviceable, for the 
girl who tucks a job downtown in be- 
tween her household tasks. 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained 
from your local dealer, or by mail 
through the Pattern Department of 
Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, 
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Strangers in the House :: Continued from page 32 


finished plane, a model Bill had brought 
him, 

In the middle of dessert, however, 
there was a knock at the kitchen door. 
A boy stood there, holding a telegram in 
his hand. Quickly forgetting them all, 
Mary jumped to her feet. She felt, 
before anything happened, there was 
something she had to do. To the surprise 
of them both she laid her hand on Bill’s 
arm. “Bill,” she cried, “‘don’t ever 
think you don’t mean just as much.” 
Her eyes widened, and tears formed in 
them. 
born, her little son who had somehow 


She saw him then as her first- 


grown away from her. She had never 
known how much she loved him. 

“It’s for Miss Doreen Martin,” said 
the boy, staring. 


CONNIE PUT arm round her 
After all, she thought, Doreen 
had never had to face anything. Perhaps 
Bill 


tre ” vd 


her 
friend. 
that was why she had turned to 


with such fervor. “It may be 
news, dear,” she said. 

Doreen signed the book with trem- 
bling fingers: the envelope was pulled to 
pieces in her hands. “Let me read it,” 
“Oh, Doreen, it is from 


‘Everything 


said Connie. 
Ed himself, and he says: 
O.K. don’t worry. All my love. 
Doreen burst Into tears. 
““Who’s Ed?” asked Bill, in a dull 
voice, 


“The boy Doreen’s going to marry,” 


piped up Alan. It was the first chance he 
had to 


*‘He was reported missing 


had show 
indirectly. 
about a couple of weeks ago.” 

Doreen shot Alan an astonished look, 
and went quickly out of the room and 
upstairs: they heard the bedroom door 
close. Then a peculiar shocked silence 
settled down on them. 

Bill got up from the table and picked 


his sentiments, if 


up his cap: his expression was that of a 
bewildered boy. “Well, that’s fine. 
That’s certainly fine,” he said in a hurt 
voice. “Excuse me, folks.” 

He went out, without his overcoat, 
shutting the back door with a bang. 
There was a moment’s pause. Then 
Connie picked up her jacket in the 
hallway and ran out after him, slipping 
an arm into it as she went. “Bill,” she 
called. “‘ Bill. Stop.” 

When he turned, she didn’t know 
what to say. “‘Don’t feel that way. Oh, 
please, don’t,” she said breathlessly. 

“l’ve been a fool, as usual,” he said. 

“‘Doreen was so upset when she heard 
from Ed’s mother I guess she had to take 
what—whatever she could—to take her 
mind off it.” 

**We’re a bunch of suckers.” 

“*She’s not bad, really. She’s an only 
child. She’s not been away from home 
before. Doesn’t know much about life.” 

He looked down at her. “‘Quite an old 
lady, aren’t you? Quite-a philosopher.” 

““She’s my friend.” 

““You’re a good friend, Connie.” 


g 
HER HEART tightened. She had 
forgotten herself, as she was used to 
now there was a hurt inside her 
again. “Oh, I don’t know,” she said in a 
low voice. “I’m the eldest of a pretty 
large family. It makes a difference.” 
They had reached the more crowded 
They moved along without 
speaking. Vaguely they noticed people 
dodging round them, and he took her 
arm to keep her with him. They went to 
a show, where they had to stand and 
wait for seats, then go down to the 
front where the screen looked terrible. 
Gradually they both began to feel very 
happy, very secure: it was just as if they 
had discovered something quite new that 
no one had ever known before. They 
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streets, 
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CHATELAINE PATTERN 
No. 1612 


Price 
15 


cents 


Girls’ jacket, suspender skirt and blouse. The blouse may have short puffed 


sleeves or long bishop sleeves 


gathered to a 
skirt is belted at the waist, and the suspenders button on. 
Order from Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 


wristband. The circular 
Sizes 4 to 12. 











were going to get some coffee afterward, 
but every place they looked into seemed 
to be quite full. 

So they walked away from the lighted 
streets to the dim road above the river 
bank. “Thanks, Connie,” said Bill 
suddenly. He looked with something 
like awe at the little knot of shining 
brown curls on the top of her head. They 
gazed out together at the lights below 
along the river bank, the stars coming 
out in the deep northern sky. “You 
must be cold,” he said. “And you’re 
limping.” 

“It’s my new pimps.” It was that 
indeterminate lonely weather in ¢arly 
winter, when snow has come and gone 
again. He looked at her jacket and her 
pumps: but it was the way she seemed 
to stand so firmly upon the ground that 
touched him, that caught at his heart. 
“A faithful little girl,” he said. And 
there was suddenly something quite 
solid and indestructible in the world. 

The house was warm and friendly 
when they entered it. “I’m sure your 
mother won’t mind if I make you some 
cocoa,” Connie said. 

“It feels like home now. Say, Connie” 
—he was watching her at the stove, his 
blunt features lit up—“now I know.” 

“Know what?” 

“What it is you reminded me of when 
I came back.” 

Her flushed face turned to him, 
radiant. She loved his slow smile and the 
way his hair stood up in a stiff yellowish 
crest. It was such a relief to be able to 
show her feelings. “What was it, Bill?’ 

“That song: You'd be so nice to come 
home to. You’d be so nice by the fire. 
That’s you exactly.” 

“Oh, Bill.” Looking at her, he could 
picture her tucking children into bed, 
putting on small rubbers, waving good- 
bys with steadfastness, meeting trains 
with beaming smiles, the kind of person 
who'd always be there looking for you. 

“What a fool I’ve been!” 

“You wanted to be a pilot very badly, 
didn’t you?” 

“You said it. Everything I’ve done 
Ricky could always do better.” 

“You need to believe in yourself.” 

He put his big hands on her small 
square shoulders and looked down into 
her steady blue eyes: they were just 
the color of her soft little sweater. “If 
you'll believe in me,” he said. His own 
eyes implored her. 

She had no great pride: she was 
naturally kind and loving: and she 
stood there, looking up at him, bathed 
in comfort and joy. 

“We've a lot to do in these few days,” 
he said, “ you and I. So, do you mind if I 
kiss you once right now?” 

“I don’t mind a bit, Bill,” she said. 


IT MIGHT have been once, but it 
lasted a long time. Felix, curled on his 
cushion in the kitchen rocker, yawned 
prodigiously, but they did not even 
notice him, There might have been no 
one else in the house. 

But in the morning there seemed to be 
far too many people in the kitchen. 

Doreen was trying unobtrusively to 
slide an iron on the stove; she had a 
damp collar in her hand. “Don’t move 
the frying pan, please,” said Mrs. 
Mclvor. She was irritated this morning. 
The family seemed to have used up all 
the clean tea towels, and there was a 
cocoa stain on the runner, 
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It's the new, scientific way 
to prevent grippe, colds, bronchitis. 
Build immunity with Vitavax Capsules— 
COLD VACCINE plus VITAMINS! 


Protect all the family with Vitavax. 
Prompt way to fabio severity, 
speed recovery. 

Ask your druggist for Vitavax today! 


Roberts Biological Laboratory, Toronto 


START TODAY 


VITAVAX 
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@ Remember this: Home 
paring or ‘“‘whittling”’ your 
corn removes only the top top- leaves core 
—leaves the corein your ‘’'""* 

toe to act as a focal point 

for renewed development. @ 

But medicated Blue-Jay 

helps relieve pain, remove ut Biue-Jay 
corns, as shown in the Mm 66tés then 
diagram. Blue-Jay costs may be easily re- 
very little—only a few ™oved* 
cents to treat each corn 
—at all drug and toilet 
goods counters. 


Home paring or 
**whittling”’ corns 
removes only the 


*Stubborn cases 
may need more 
than one appli- 
cation, 


BLUE-JAY 


BAUER & BLACK CORN PLASTERS 
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Stretch Clothing Dollars 


15¢ OFTEN PUTS A GARMENT 
IN SERVICE AGAIN 


Don’t discard your favourite garments because 
they are faded. You can tint or dye them —- 
save them — make them look new again. 
Diamond Dyesin the white envelope colours 
any material—cotton, linen, rayon, silk, wool, 
or any mixture. Sixteen smart colours to 
select from. 


DIAMOND DYES 


MADE IN CANADA 


WILLIAM HOLLINS 4 CO.LTD 


Viger. 


For Your School-aged Daughter 
Save Money for the War Effort 


Your old Viyella garment has lots of 
wear in it, make something new out of 
it... blouse for schoolgirl daughter 
«+- Ora small boy’s playsuit... and 
buy War Savings with money saved. 
The British Fashion Fabric that Wears and Wears 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
LUX TESTED 


36” and 54” wide. At all leading stores or write 
Wm. Hollins & Co. Lid .,266 King St. W., Toronto 


FASHION SHORTS 


FROM NEW YORK 
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By KAY MURPHY 
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Glitter in your getup is a New York edict 
shown here in the gold paillettes that accent 
a crocheted cap, bag and mitten ensemble of 
rich caramel brown. The suit is dull gold wool. 


It’s a Cold Winter—so on Fifth 
Avenue you see two cute little tricks 
that will help keep you warm. First is a 
“Snuggy Wuggy” (silly name, eh?)— 
hand-crocheted wool little cape, snug 
up to the neck and falling gracefully 
to your elbows. Designed essentially 
as a homewarmer, it is too bulky to be 
worn under your coats. But in the 
house it is warm and pretty. Saw it in 
two versions—in bright pink it added 
snug beauty to a basic dark dress: 
sprinkled with sequins on white wool, it 
gave a “different look” to a dinner 
dress. These Snuggy Wuggies sell at 
anything from $10 to $35—down here. 
You could easily make it . . . for so 
much less, and with so much fun . 
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The Headelmit is another hand- 
crocheted wool affair—a trig winter 
bonnet with the top shaped down over 
your ears a la helmet. Then the front 
is swirled back into a high effect that 
sets off your pompadour. But, if it’s 
very cold, you can slip the topknot down 
farther over your forehead. Here again 
your nimble fingers may help you out. 
This headelmit can run from $5 up to 
$15 (some of them are matched up with 
the Snuggy Wuggies in an effective 
twosome, making the set quite wealthy, 
depending on the quality of wool, the 
intricacy of design, the trimming 
treatment)—but on looking them over 
carefully I said to myself, said I: This 
is just what the Fashion Shorters can do 
and quick and warm and so smart! 

wr 

Pearls are again in favor as a winter- 
time accessory. The new way to wear 
them is close to the throat, with a hand- 
made knot in between each pearl, giving 
a bulky effect. This sort of arrangement 
is particularly becoming to a gal whose 
neck is too thin or long. If you have 
any loose “poils” around, string ’em 
over, giving a Fifth Avenue twirl by 
knotting the string once between each. 


Tangerine is a color that crept int: 
the picture around November and is now 
going places when a woman calls for 
“color.” A real orange shade, it need not 
scare you, because with the right make- 
up pretty well everyone, even a redhead, 
can wear this shade. Some who shy 
away from an all-tangerine dress are 
content with jackets of it—or pipings, 
or maybe pockets or bows in this brave 
color. The wonderfully new effect such 
a color gives to your wardrobe is worth 
the trouble it may give you to harmonize 
with make-up. Lipstick and rouge with 
an orange cast are pretty sure to “go” 
—but a natural make-up can also be 
used if you mix your face powder for a 
darker glow. 
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Service Men go in big for gals who 
use perfume or fragrant toilet water. 
“There is so much to smell in war,” a 
young naval cadet told me, “that it is 
nice to know there are wonderful smells 
in the world, too.” Noticing his cam- 
paign ribbons, I was glad the young girls 
in our party “smelt” as fragrant as they 
looked . . . (Sure, I had dabbed on my 


favorite cologne, too!) 
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In one of my rambles away from New 
York I was impressed, and a little bit 
depressed, by the absence of young men 
in towns where the Army is not sta- 
tioned. So many lovely young girls, no 
men. One young thing put it to me: 
“‘Last year we could say ‘What a man!’ 
This year we say: ‘What! A man?’ 
Next year it will be: ‘What’s a man?’ ” 
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Vests to Match spring coats—a new 
idea! Some of the new spring coats are 
being featured with smart little vests 
that may be worn later as a separate 
jacket. Gives additional warmth to the 
coat for the early spring. 
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THUMBS UP 
SONG BOOK 


Words and Prive 


Not Just the 
Words, butthe 
Music, too! 


Just the thing for associations, 
lodges and clubs. The ideal 


book with which to carry on a 
real sing-song. 


And there’s no better way to 
keep “thumbs up” than to do a 
little singing now and again! 


Don’t fail to get a copy of this 
brand new “Thumbs Up Song 
Book”—it’s marvellous value for 
the money. Not only do you get 
the words to 46 fine songs, but 
ALSO THE MUSIC. A complete 
piano score for each song. 


The average price of a piece of 
sheet music is 40c and if you 
bought the contents of this book 
separately it would cost you 
over $18.00. You get them all in 
this colorfully bound patriotic 
song book for only 25c. 


Featured among the contents are 
words and music for “There’ll 
Always Be An England,” “Carry 
On,” and “Home.” These three 
numbers alone are worth the 
price and the book is packed with 
songs you like to hear. 


Ask your newsdealer for the 
“Thumbs Up Song Book,” or if he 
happens to be sold out simply send 
the coupon direct to us 


along with your remittance of 25c. 


below 


TRANS-CANADA NEWS COMPANY, 
210 Dundas Street West, Toronto, Ont. 
Enclosed is in payment for 
Up Song Books. 
Please send postpaid at once to:— 


copies of Thumbs 


Name 
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—Photographs courtesy the Robert Simpson Co. Ltd, 


The Group Spirit. Around this fine adaptation of an old New England fireplace, 
with its lovely handmade bricks, will gather the family for “evenings at home.” In 
keeping with the early Colonial tradition, the walls are simply panelled in mellow 
knotty pine. Color is introduced in the plaid homespunon the pair of fireside chatrs in 
warm maple and in the oval braided rug, reminiscent of Grandmother’s time. Spaces 
for books are conveniently placed for the fireside reader and the overmantel is attrac- 
tively hung with a pair of fine Audubon prints. 
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But help was at hand, 

A woman stood at the door, a pleasant 
round-faced woman in a sweater. She 
had not had occasion to knock, for 
Alan was bringing in some wood from 
the back porch, and opened the door for 
her. “I heard you had two girls here 
who needed a room,” she said. “Well, I 
can take them now. My two boarders 
left yesterday.’ 

There was silence in the kitchen, a 
complete suspension of activity. Mary 
Mclvor looked at the startled faces of 
her own family: Alan’s, Tom’s, Bill’s. 


Lighthouse Bites Shark 


She saw the desperate way Bill looked at 
Connie. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, em- 
barrassed, “But I don’t know if they 
want to change now. I—I’m quite 
happy to have them stay on.” 

“Well,” said the woman, drawing her 
sweater about her with an air of offe nse, 
“T understood you were quite anxious 
to find a place for them.’ 

They all stared a little, and when she 
had gone down the steps again, Mary 
laughed; it was a new sound, “Who’d 
have believed it?” she said cryptically. # 


Continued from page 38 





so shy at that age; there wouldn’t have 
been any Laura Lee. 

**It’s tomorrow Eloise comes,” Laura 
Lee said sweetly, as the two sat painting 
rocks and surf later. “‘We must give a 
party for her. Would Saturday before 
the dance be all right? Dinner here on 
the terrace maybe?” 

Sandy grunted an assent; then at last 
there was Dennis. He came up the path 
swinging a dark green lobster. All 
summer he had been promising Laura 
Lee he would catch her a lobster. But 
he didn’t glance at Laura Lee, he handed 
it to Sandy. “If you put this in a salt 
pool it will keep for Eloise. She will 
appreciate it, coming up from the city.” 

Eloise . . . Eloise . . . Eloise. She 
threw down her paintbrush violently. 
These two were hopeless. Hadn’t they 
any spunk at all? Imagine a Finucane 
with no fighting blood, handing over her 
man without a struggle! It was nearly 
four. D’Oro might have found that 
antique container and be coming back 
—mad as a hooked catfish. 

“Look, children, I have a very im- 
portant errand I want you todo, Takea 
note out to Mrs. Stanton for me. Take 
the car—” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Finucane, I really 
can’t go. I’m leaving any day now and 
I have a lot to get cleaned up. Can’t I 
phone Mrs, Stanton for you?” 


“T’Il go out later with d’Oro.” Laura 
Lee smiled sweetly. 

Okay, I give up. Let them both die 
old maids. Let Eloise grab him and run. 
You can’t help people. D’Oro was right. 
Vil call her back before she finds 


that idiotic antique container. 


BUT THEN there was d’Oro coming 
up the path, smiling, calm. She couldn’t 
have found “Hello, darlings,” she 
called. “Been having such a jolly day 

. rowing and . romping. I’m 
starting a new book tomorrow so I let 
myself go—my last day of vacation.” 

“Oh, really?” Laura Lee asked. “A 
mystery story?” 

“Yes, of course. Any other kind of 
story bores me frightfly after a few 
days.” She sat and crossed her legs in 
their violent citron slacks and swung her 
scarlet-sandalled foot. “I. . . dugupa 
ripping idea for a story. A paper is 
missing . . . an important paper. It is 
buried, so they learn, in an antique 
container, You see? An antique 
container, Well, they dig and dig. And 
they dig. No container. No antiques. 
Until a bright girl notices a bit of paper 
in the mouth of a very putrid fish. 
Behold . . . the antique container! 
You see? Isn’t that amusing?” She 
laughed heartily and they all joined in. 

Sandy grinned, D’Oro was certainly 


one whale of a good sport. She could 
imagine the girl grabbing the note—a 
bunch of spies practically in her pocket, 
national acclaim, headlines, photographs 
—opening the note and reading : 

“Good work, Sandy.” And the whole 
thing just a bum joke. 

“I don’t see where you get all your 
ideas, d’Oro, I think you are won-derful 
I couldn’t think up anything like that, 
could you, Sandy?” 

D’Oro and Sandy laughed. Laura Lee 
sat on the wall in her pretty chintz 
dress. The wind blew her hair against 
her blossom-pink cheek, the sun threw 
long shadows from her lashes. Beside 
her Dennis, brown as bronze, smiled 
down at her. It was almost his last day 
to smile at her. D’Oro was studying 
them. She must have felt remorse. She 
must have felt that Sandy beat her 
squarely and for Sandy’s sake she would 
take a minute and fix up this romance. 

““By the way,” she began, “there’s a 
rather sweet love story in my new book. 
I think that part might interest you. 
The heroine is a pretty little thing and 
the hero a handsome young god . . . a 
sweet boy, but he is rather stupid 
because . . . you see he thinks because 
his father was once a miner or some- 
thing, that the heroine, whose family 
is very rich, wouldn’t marry him, 
Whereas... .” 

“IT wouldn’t put that in.” — Sandy 
looked up surprised. Could that be 
the gentle Laura Lee speaking with such 
firmness? Laura Lee talking back to 
d’Oro? = “I’d keep away from love 
stories if I were you Aunt Dora. 
I’d stick to murder. 

Sandy chuckled and d’Oro laughed. 
Not even her mother had thought up 
Aunt Dora. “So you have some Finucane 
blood in you,” she said, actually pleased 
at Laura Lee’s insult. 

Dennis had been gazing out to sea as 
though lost in a dream, but now he 
caught Laura Lee’s eye and she nodded. 
He cleared his throat. “Perhaps this is 
a good time to tell you. Laura Lee and I 
—we plan to be married Saturday . . .” 

Sandy threw up her hands and let out 
a whoop. 

“We had to make our plans in a 
hurry,” he went on. “I am leaving 
Monday for the west coast and she’ll 
go with me. I asked her last night and | 
got the license this morning . . .” 

“Last night last night . . .” 
Sandy looked at them puzzled. 

“IT went out my bedroom window,” 
Laura Lee said shyly, “and over the 
roof and down the big pine tree. It’s 
safe. I have done it before. I didn’t 
want to disturb d’Oro.” Dennis slipped 
his arm about her and she smiled up at 
him, radiant. “Eloise will get here in 
time to be bridesmaid,” she added. # 
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War Has Killed Snobbery :: Continued from page 8 


representative section of the ATS was 
made up of an authoress, the daughter 
of an Admiral, the driver of a mortuary 
van from Lancashire, a lady’s maid, a 
shop girl, the wife of a young general 
practitioner now in the Forces, and the 


daughter of a millionaire business 
magnate. The driver of the mortuary 


van, the magnate’s daughter, the very 
young daughter (fresh from boarding- 
school) of a provincial auctioneer, and 
the doctor’s wife slept in two beds in 
one room. 

They were drilled with some sharp- 
ness by a woman who would probably 
have been a domestic servant in civilian 
life; it certainly did not occur to any of 
them to be haughty about the orders 
given. The heiress of a very old County 
family, billeted in a fifth-rate commercial 
hotel, was once a moment late’ for a 
summons, and heard a waitress say to 
another “Tell that there 
ATS dame to get a move on!” Presently 
she was greeted, as one member of H.M, 
forces to another, by a Dominion soldier 
with flaming red hair: ‘‘Hyah, Ginger, 
come far?” 


waitress: 


Yes, Ginger had come very far, 
very far indeed. We hardly know our- 
selves any more, who we are and where 
from; we have dreamlike 
memories of what we were, perhaps, long 


we came 
ago before the great unsettlement. 


DID WE really ever talk about the 
“‘ereat unwashed,” when now, owing to 
and the 
urgency of dirty jobs, it is only a very 
minor that we are all fairly 
unwashed, on and off? Were there ever 
fools who squandered their vitality on 
something called “Keeping up appear- 
ances”? The silliness and the minor 
tragedies that lay behind that phrase of 
snobs! Everything for show; keeping a 


the shortage of hot water 


Sorrow 


parlormaid when there was not enough 
to eat at meals; the mincing pride of 
“I’m afraid I’m no good at domesticity, 
I can’t even boil an egg’”—(not that 
that much today, for the 
saddest of reasons!)—It was not “‘done”’ 
to refer to the price of anything or the 
income of anybody; but listen now to the 


matters 


frank sturdy note in conversations that 
start off by an unembarrassed: “‘What 
did that cost?” or “‘How much do you 
get a week?” 

As for the domestic situation, whereas 
in the second year of the war our friends 
were saying with a faintly surprised air: 
“Just imagine, yesterday the So-and- 
So’s came and we all had dinner in the 
kitchen,” now, in the fourth year of the 
war, they are saying, a good deal more 
surprised at the wonders washed up 
from the deep: “‘Just imagine, I’ve got 
a cook—a dear wheezy thing about a 
hundred years old, but really awfully 
good considering, and last night the 
So-and-So’s came and we had dinner in 
the dining room!” 

This attitude, while frankly rejoicing 
in the presence of a dear wheezy old 
thing in the kitchen, setting us freer for 
other jobs, is as distinct an improvement 
from the old days of “‘entertainment” 
snobbery as an episode I heard of last 
week, when a young married couple, 
husband in the Navy, had a chance of 
giving dinner to three Commanders on 
whom depended the young man’s 
promotion and future. 

In pre-war days what a to-do there 
been: little wife fussing 


would have 


round for days beforehand, giving 
anxious instructions to the two maids, 
ordering a special bottle of wine, 
special delicacies which she could hardly 
afford from a special store where she 
hardly ever went, flowers bought for 
the table, consultations in the kitchen, 
all the wedding present silver cleaned 
and the best china and glass brought 
out...The head of the firm had con- 
descended to come to dinner, and good 
results might be expected! 

But as things are nowadays, Gil and 
Dick were living in lodgings; there were 
no servants, of course, and no big shops 
handy, and any few wedding presents 
they might have had were far away, 
packed up, or smashed during raids. 
Gil gave the three Commanders cole- 
slaw, a meat pie, and a black currant 
swect managed from a tin left over of 
those distributed on a special certificate 
when she was ill. The three Commanders 
drank beer and enjoyed their evening. 


YET snobbery is a strong growth and 
cannot be altogether eliminated; if we 
push it underground it will only come up 
And 
there is a danger of inverted snobbery at 
the other extreme; a pendulum-swing 
too far for wisdom or sense. Already it is 
an easy matter to say with conviction 
that a miner is as good as a marquis; 
quite soon it may become a matter of 
courage to state with equal firmness that 
a marquis is as good as a miner. 

“He may be a lord,” said a little 
grocer to a young naval lieutenant up at 
the Signal station, chatting of another 
young officer on the course of whom he 
apparently strongly approved; “he may 
be a lord, but he’s a gentleman.” Note 
that “but”; we shall have to be prepared 
for the implication. 

A wholesale process of levelling up or 
levellmg down would be equally useless; 
you level up humanity, and almost at 
once the ruled line will begin to be 
uneven, as the poor-spirited sink and 
drop; but level it down, and similarly 
the line will begin to look like a tem- 
perature chart, with the individual 
rushing up and up to peaks and dis- 
tinction, 

We shall go on being snobs; only the 


again in queer unforeseen places. 


new snobbery will be measured by brave 
new standards, so we must discover a 
less stuffy word for it. During and after 
this war we shall be snobbish in our 
steady refusal to rub shoulders with the 
effete, the shoddy, the petty -minded, the 
sediment that 


settles again after this great shaking-up, 


self-preoccupied, the 
the slipshod anything-is-good-enough 
class. 

Yes, more and more are we likely to 
show snobbery toward snobs, and keep 
that as our proud prerogative. The 
bogus snobs are the worst; we cannot 
play ball with them if after this rough 
testing they can still maintain shoddy 
standards; still are willing to put up with 
still 
want cheap showy occasions for display; 
still turn down what we know is 
worth while to uphold. At last, however, 
it looks as though their soul-deficiencies 
them, whatever their 
wealth and family, a true designation as 


second-best and rationalize it; 


have earned 
the “lower classes.” 

Honest to God, we can say of them: 
“Thanks, no, much rather not 
meet these people. You see, they’re not 

quite quite!” 


we'd 


SAYS BISSELL OWNERS NEEONT WORRY. 
RULE NO.1 TO KEEP SWEEPER A-1 
iS...“ EMPTY AFTER EACH USE “ 


CONSOLES FRIEND FRETTING BECAUSE WAR 
HAS TEMPORARILY STOPPED MAKING OF 
BISSELL SWEEPERS,..AFRAID HERS WONT LAST 


THEN....ONE DROP OF OIL PER 
MONTH “” AND YOUR “BISSELL’ STAYS 
AS SMOOTH-RUNNING AS EVER! 


CUT RAVELINGS, CLEAN BRUSH. 
IT'S SIMPLE TO MAKE BISSELL 
LAST FOR THE DURATION....! 


“A LITTLE CARE MEANS LONGER WEAR” 


BISSELL SWEEPERS 


Sweep QUICKLY ~ Empty EASILY 


WARNING: Bissell has 10 “house-to-house” repair- 
men. Ifrepairsare needed, seeyour dealer or write— 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Niagara Falls, Ont. 








SLIP COVERS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2101 


Only six steps to slip covering a chair! 
Simple ones, too—all you need is patience 
and precision if you can run a sewing ma- 
chine. And because slip covers have so 
many uses—prolonging the life of fabrics 
or concealing frayed upholstery, disguising 
unfashionable features, making a new color 
scheme possible—you'll want to take them 
seriously. 


SLIP COVERS 


By ete Compe? Deere 


THE CHATELAINE INSTITUT sy 





MAKE YOUR OWN CURTAINS 


What will a well-dressed window wear? 
You'll find the answer at small cost and 
virtually make a beeline for the sewing 
machine, so simple is curtain making when 
you're told how. 


Chatelaine Service Bulletin No. 2100 
Price 15 Cents. 


Order Them by Number 





CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


181 University Avenue, Toronto 


Please send me your Service Bulletins Nos. 


for which I enclose $ 


Name and 
Address 








48 — Chatelaine, January, 1944 
















Sarees aemanes se 
Plus 25 Cents for Packing and Mailing 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED! 


The Book every Woman needs right now — A won- 
derfull actical HOW-TO-DO-IT KNITTING 
BOOK that will save you time and money! 


This wonderful Book not only shows you how to make hundreds 
of new Knitted garments for yourself, your family and your men- 
folk in the Forces—it also shows you how you can have new gar- 
ments for old, by transforming your discarded woollies into new 
and fashionable knitteds! 


It contains 320 Pages, 70,000 Words, with over 400 “how- 
to-do-it” Photographs, Drawings and Patterns showing 
clearly step by step what to do and how to do it. Every- 
thing is made so clear that beginners simply cannot go 
wrong; and experienced knitters will find in this Book 
scores of new outlets for their knitting energies. 


The Publishers consider KNITTING FOR ALL [Illustrated 
a bargain at $5.00, yet because it is of such national importance at 
this time, it is being made available at the special low price of 
$1.49 (plus 25 Cents for packing and mailing)—and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded if you are not satisfied! 

“Astonished and pleased to find KNITTING FOR ALL such a 
wonderful book at such a low price.”’—Miss S. M., Alberta. 


A REAL BOOK—Not a Pamphlet! 


“KNITTING FOR ALL is finest knitting book I’ve ever seen. with- 
out exception ... have used a great many knitting books and speak 
from experience.”’—Mrs. E. M., Nova Scotia. 


SHOWS HOW TO MAKE HUNDREDS 
OF KNITTED GARMENTS 


or Women. A complete wardrobe in wool with garments 
or every occasion. Dainty undies—vests, panties, house-coats, 
brassieres, bed-jackets. Sports clothes—cardigans, pullovers, 
Stitch 1 ankle socks, suits. Afternoon frocks—afternoon blouses, col- 
duet: ted lars and cuffs in metal thread. Jumpers, evening boleros, beaded 
c - evening jumpers. Scarves, hoods and turbans of every kind, 
and gloves in exciting new designs and every size—all knitted 
on two needles. Etc., etc. 


for Men. There are designs you can knit in khaki or any 
colour. Polo-necked sweater, cable pullovers, long-sleeved and 
sleeveless pullovers of every kind. Cardigans, lumber jackets, 
helmets, scarves, gloves, mittens and underwear, etc. 


for Babies and Children. there's a tayette, knickers, 
suits, bonnets, dungarees, jerseys and cardigans. Hoods and 
pullovers, socks and gloves in every size, etc. 


1 Book 
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) kan elements = 0 Diagrams, Photo- 
a sl graphs and Patterns 


“KNITTING FOR ALL is most practical and useful knitting 
book I’ve ever owned.”—Mrs. H. S., Saskatchewan. 

How to use up odds and ends, and Knit “workhbox bits” 
into attractive new clothes; 

How to choose and use Wools, Rayon Wools and Silks; 
How to re-foot and re-heel socks and stockings for the 
whole family; 

Knitting for beginners—first principles clearly explained 
and illustrated; and much more besides! 

“Have many knitting books but KNITTING FOR ALL is 
best of them all; up-to-date and a marvellous collection.” 
Mrs. A. W. D., British Columbia. 


> Only $1.98 


Plus 25 Cents for Packing and Mailing (Air Mail 
Extra) Offer Good for Canada and Newfoundiand Only 


KNITTING FOR ALL Illustrated is 6” x 9” in size; 
hag 320 beautifully printed pages, 70,000 words of text 
and over 400 instructive “how-to-do-it” photographs, 
drawings, patterns and diagrams. It is strongly 
bound in natural Crash Canvas. 

Money will be cheerfully refunded if you are not 
satisfied with the book, and return it in five days 
after receipt—in good condition and postpaid. 


“KNITTING FOR ALL is best knitting book I’ve 
ever laid hands on.”—R. R., Quebec. 
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HOME BOOK SERVICE 
210 Dundas Street West, TORONTO 2, Ontario. BOOK WITH CARE 

From HOME BOOK SERVICE 


eS Se ONO sca casdcctacuwece copies of 
KNITTING FOR ALL Illustrated at $1.98 210 Dundas Street West, 
TORONTO 2, Ontario 
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Corner groupings create a problem inasmuch as an 
Important principle in decoration is that we should never 
place a piece of furniture across a corner... but using a corner 
cupboard designed for that purpose is quiteanother matter. 





A Small Desk—a large 
window—but nice balance in 
this grouping for the lady of 
the house and her correspon- 
dence. Or this reproduction of 
a provincial design with its 
scrolled gallery and matching 
stool—natural pine with waxed 
finish—might easily serve as a 
dressing table. 

The pleasantly bowed win- 
dow is hung in floor-length 
overcurtains of chartreuse, 
coral and cream plaid with 
undercurtains of cotton mar- 
quisette 


‘Fitting the Corner” with sectional bookcases is yet another way 

ot of solving space or wall shortage, as shown in this one-room apartment 
grouping. Wartime restrictions have necessitated the developing of 
springless chairs and here we find them cleverly designed to use as 
conversation pieces when separated, or forming a complete couch or love 

seat when pushed together. There is a friendliness about this corner 
arrangement which can be easily rearranged for each owner’s use. 
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for Chafing. Skin irritations and 
Baby Eczema 


Our mixture of House Plant Seeds comprises 
15 or more varieties and has been specially 
prepared to give a range of widely contrasting 
types, all easily grown in the house. We cannot 
give a list of varieties or undertake to include 
any particular sort as the list changes from 
time to time. A real money-saver for anyone 
wanting lovely House Plants. Plant now. 


(Pkt 15) (2 Pkts 25c) postpaid. 
FREE — OUR BIG 1944 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Best Yet 25w 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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SHE CALLED IT 


Losing interest— 
mever went out any 
more—always too 


of her blood, that 
needed attention. 
Delay meant danger. 
She took Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills at once. The im- 
proved action of her sibs 
kidneys helped to clear away blood impurities 


and 
excess acids. Fatigue, headache, backache, lack 


of energy, disappeared. 117M 


Dodd’s Kidney Pills 
* Relieve 
sSeratchin 


Itch Fast 

-or Money Back 

For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use fast-acting, cooling. anti- 
septic, liquid D. D. D, Prescription.c Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your druggist today for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


BRONCHITIS DEFENSE 


BEGINS AT HOME WITH 
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@ Let Vapo-Cresolene bring quick soothing 
relief and make restful sleep possible, Its pene- 
trating vapors act directly, making breathing 
easier. Dependable—effective—successful for 
over 60 years. Relieves paroxysms 
of whooping cough and spasmodic 
croup and coughs due to bron- 
chial irritations and colds. 
Lamp style vaporizer. Di- 
rections enclosed. At drug 
stores everywhere. 
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of approximately one hour after his 
noon meal, His bedtime in the evening 
should be at a regular time—do not 
allow him more thau twenty minutes 
leeway. If you make exceptions and let 
him stay up later on special occasions, 
you are making trouble for both him and 
yourself, If you stick by the rules, you 
avoid endless arguments which are 
likely by their excitement to keep him 
from falling asleep promptly. 

Warn him of his approaching bed- 
time, so that he can finish what he is 
doing. Noisy games or romps or 
exciting stories just before bedtime are 
harmful, because if he goes to bed in an 
excited frame of mind he is likely to have 
a disturbed night. On the contrary, a 
quiet story or game before retiring 
calms him down and helps him to drop 
off quietly. See that his preparations for 
bed are complete—that he goes to the 
toilet, washes, cleans his teeth and has 
a drink (if he has learned not to wet 
the bed) before you tuck him in. Unless 
all this routine has been gone through, 
he will no doubt hop out of bed to 
finish them himself, or will demand 
further attention, which is invariably 
irritating to you. It is much the best for 
a child of this age to have a room all 
to himself. If this is not possible, he 
should certainly have his own cot. It is 
inadvisable for children of the opposite 
sex to sleep in the same room after the 
age of five. They should never sleep 
together. 

For these preschool youngsters, the 
afternoon nap or rest is a_ health 
essential. Insist on the rests until he has 
to go to school all day. He should go to 
the toilet, get undressed and go to bed in 
a darkened, well-ventilated room just as 
he does at night. This routine helps him 
to sleep. Train him to lie still, as that 
makes it much easier for him to fall 
asleep. His noon meal should be 
reasonably early, so that he will be 
awake and out to play by three o’clock. 
As he nears the upper limit of this age 
group, he will probably sleep on some 
days and not on others. The thing to 
insist upon is that he lies down quietly— 
even though he doesn’t actually sleep. 


Public School Children — The 
amount of sleep required by these 
children varies somewhat from child to 
child. If you have to wake your child up 
in the morning, or if he gets tired and 
irritable in the late afternoon and 
evening, you can be sure he is not getting 
enough sleep. These youngsters need 
from 10 to 12 hours of sleep—the amount 
decreasing as the child grows older. 
Exciting radio programs, 
games once more should not be allowed 
shortly before bedtime. Children who 
break these rules are likely to shout out 
at night and to sleep restlessly. It is a 
good plan to talk over the day’s doings 
with your child at bedtime. If he has 
had any troubles this is a good time to 
smooth them out. This practice will 
help him to settle down peacefully. On 
days when there is no school you would 


books or 


be wise to make these children lie down 
quietly for half an hour after lunch. If 
they don’t fall asleep by that time, they 
may be allowed up. 

A great many children don’t get 
enough sleep. Then their parents wonder 
why they are pale and flabby-muscled 
and not hungry! And for some perverse 
reason a child who is getting too little 
sleep, does not sleep soundly, which just 
makes matters worse. 
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That Tells You... 
‘“What To Do Until the 


THE B00 Doctor Comes! ’’ 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME! 


A Most Helpful Book for the Home — Completely Revised and 
Up-to-date — Packed With Latest Authoritative Medical Knowledge. 


APPROXIMATELY 3,000 DOCTORS, 1,000 dentists and 1,400 nurses, have already 
gone into the Armed Forces; more are “joining up” each month. Are YOU prepared 
for an emergency if one arises, and the family Doctor cannot come in a hurry—if he 
is available at all? 
THIS SITUATION makes it vitally important for every home to have readily available 
an absolutely reliable Medical Reference Book, that tells you what to do in an 
emergency. You owe it to yourself and your family to be prepared; and EVERY- 
BODY’S FAMILY DOCTOR fills this need. 
“EVERYBODY'S FAMILY DOCTOR is modern, reliable, and no Home should be without a copy” 
commented a leading Canadian medical practitioner, who has examined it carefully and recommends 
‘ it highly. A _ recent purchaser says: 
“EVERYBODY'S FAMILY DOCTOR is 
especially useful to those 
living far from a doctor.” 
—H. F., Alberta, 
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and Newfoundland 
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eNOS Bee 
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EVERYBODY'S FAMILY 
DOCTOR has 576 Pages of 
2.500 References in 300.000 
Words. Scores of practical 
illustrations explaining text; 
a Colour Frontispiece of a 
Diagnosis Diagram of Male 
Body; 16 full-page plates 
illustrating in detail many 
important bodily organs and 
their structure — First Aid 
Treatment, etc. Size of Book 
is 8%” by 5%”. A handsome 
Library volume magnificently 
and strongly bound in rich 
Maroon Pebble-Grained Book- 
cloth with Title embossed on 
spine in real 22-catat gold. 


o 
“Delighted with FAMILY 
DOCTOR—its useful in- 
formation and everyday 
language.” — B, te 
Ontario. 


~ 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF 
NOT SATISFIED — We are 
se enthusiastic about the merit 
and value ef EVERYBODY'S 
FAMILY DOCTOR that we 
will cheerfully refund the pur- 
chase price in full if you are 
not satisfied with it and re- 
turn it postnaid and in good 
condition within five days. 


EVERYBODY’S FAMILY DOCTOR should be in every Canadian Home NOW! You never 
know when you may have to deal with an emergency—without help—until the doctor arrives. 
Even a tiny cut may lead to serious complications. This Book is invaluable at such a time; it 
deals with every possible kind of complaint, illness, ailment or accident—from toothache to a 
compound fracture. Every subject and reference is arranged alphabetically, so that you can turn 
to it in an instant. Listed below are just a few of the thousands of subjects dealt with: 

FIRST AID — Cuts and Wounds—Gas Poisoning—Shock—Fainting—Fits—Hysteriat-Nervous 
Breakdown—Headaches—Influenza—Hay Fever—Bites and Stings—Catarrh—Pregnancy—Sprains 
and Strains—Advice to Yeung Married People—Anaemia—Ailing Children—Artificial Respiration 
—Asthma—Appendicitis—Backache—Bandages—Biliousness—Bruises — Cancer — Chicken Pox — 
Constipation—Coughs and Colds—Diabetes—Dizziness—Dyspepsia—Diarrhoea—Food Poisoning— 
Heartburn—Inflammation—Inoculation—Infectious Diseases—Insomnia—Indigestion — Jaundice — 
Kidneys—Lumbago—Measles—Neuralgia—Obesity—Palpitation—Pneumonia—Piles—Rheumatism— 
Rickets—Rupture—Scarlet Fever—Sciatica—Stomach Disgcases—Tonsilitis — Uleer — Vaccination— 
Varicose Veins—Vitamins—Whooping Cough—Baldness—Blisters on Feet—Corns—trritation of the 
Eyes—Dental Drill—Wax in Ears—Falling Hair—Sore Heel—Etc, 


VALUED AT $5.00 BY THE PUBLISHERS! 


In the ordinary way, this great Book would cost you considerably more than you can now secure 
it for—and the helpful information it contains makes it almost literally “worth its weight in 
gold’! Compiled in London's famous “Street of Specialists’—and edited personally by a Harley 
Street physician, it is written in simple, everyday language, without frills or technicalities. 
Men and women who have been married for years; single men and women; newly married 
couples—adolescents and middle-aged—all will find in this wonderful Book full and frank advice 
on their problems of Health and Hygiene. 


300,000 WORDS—SCORES OF ILLUSTRATIONS 





576 PAGES—2500 REFERENCES 


EVERYBODY'S FAMILY DOCTOR deals with 2500 
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**Everyone says you’re tied 
to that baby’s apron strings!” 





1. That remark, coming from Doris, my sister-in-law, really irritated me. 
And to make it worse she went on about all the special things I had for the 
baby. “Special this, special that,” she said, “and now even a special lazrative.” 
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3. “That’s why he approved my giving the 
baby a laxative made especially for children 
—Castoria. He told me it contains no harsh 
adult drugs, so it’s safe and gentle and mild. 
I’ve found that it works wonderfully, too. 


2. “So,” I said, “I suppose you think I’m 
spoiling the child! Well, let me tell you my 
own doctor told me that a baby needs special 
care. A baby isn’t just a small-sized adult—its 
system is a lot more delicate and easily upset. 


Rete ieee — 
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5. Later on, our druggist told Doris and me! 
“T recommend Castoria for babies and chil- 
dren up to 10 years old. Especially at this 
time of year, when colds are so prevalent, 
making proper elimination more important.” 





4. “And—since you seem to be so interested 
—Castoria won’t upset the baby’s stomach 
or interfere with appetite and digestion. 
Now do you see why I insist on having a 
laxative made especially for children?” 


As the medical profession knows, 
the chief ingredient in Castoria— 
senna—has an excellent reputa- 
tion in medical literature. 
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6.1 bought the money-saving Family Size 
bottle. And, the next time the baby needed a 
laxative I gave her Castoria. “See,” I said to 
Doris, “it’s even pleasant-tasting, so 
children like to take it.” Shu just said, 
“Sister, you win!” 


CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 


Research has proved that 
senna works mostly in the lower 
bowel, so it rarely disturbs the 
appetite or digestion. In regulat- 
ed doses senna produces easy 
elimination and almost never 
gripes or irritates. 
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Start the New Year Right— 
See Yow Family Gets Enough Sleep 


By Elizabeth Chant Robertson, M.D. 


GOOD SLEEPING habits are a wonder- 
ful asset. The adult who can sleep any- 
where has a tremendous advantage over 
those who must have everything just 
right in order to sleep. It is generally 
believed that the child who is trained to 
be a good sleeper in his youth stands an 
excellent chance of retaining this good 
habit all through his life. 

The Young Baby—The newborn 
infant sleeps almost 22 hours out of 
every 24. Even at three months of age 
he sleeps 18 to 20 hours. Babies, of 
course, usually go to sleep after their 
meals, so the best plan is to prepare them 
as much as possible for bed before you 
feed them. If they are handled much 
after a feeding they are liable to bring 
some of it up. Therefore change the 
baby’s diaper and if necessary his 
nightgown before you feed him. After he 
has finished his feeding hold him well up 
over your left shoulder and rub his back 
gently but firmly to help him bring up 
any uncomfortable gas. Be sure to lay a 
piece of absorbent cloth on your shoulder 
first, in case he spits up a little food 
when he “burps.” Don’t hurry him too 
much during this “bubbling” process, 
Then change him again if necessary, put 
him into bed, cover him up, open the 
window, turn out the light, shut the door 
and leave him to go to sleep. 

It is not necessary to walk about on 
tiptoes and to keep the rest of the house- 
hold quiet after you put baby to sleep. 
Training him to sleep through noise will 
certainly be to his advantage, both now 
and later. As for his bed—his mattress 
should be firm and his bedclothes warm 
but not too heavy. He doesn’t need a 
pillow, but if you want to use one, be 
sure it is small and thin. Do not tuck the 
covers in too tightly, so that he can 
exercise himself by squirming and 
kicking. You will have to devise some 
method of holding up the covers. Lay 
baby on his left side after one feeding 


and on his right after the next. If he 
always lies on the same side, his head 
often becomes a little flattened. Actually 
this doesn’t do him any harm, and it 
disappears later on, but in the meantime 
it doesn’t look well. Babies will often 
turn so that they face the door or the 
light—you can let them do this and still 
lie on both sides, by reversing their cot 
frequently. 


Should Baby Sleep Outdoors?—In 
the daytime babies should sleep outdoors 
as much as possible—because that not 
only makes them sleep more soundly but 
also whets their appetite. Ask your 
doctor how old your baby should be 
before you put him outside to sleep. 
Usually babies born in the winter 
sleep indoors until they are six weeks 
old, but they should be given indoor 
airings from about three or four weeks of 
age on. Todo this, baby is dressed as for 
out of doors, he is then warmly covered 
up in his cot, and the window is opened 
widely. The door should be closed to 
protect him from any direct drafts. Give 
him only fifteen minutes of this the first 
day. If he reacts well—that is if his 
face remains rosy and his hands and feet 
stay warm—you can “air” him longer 
each successive day until he gets about 
one hour of such treatment. Normal 
babies born in the summer can usually go 
outside at the age of about two weeks. 


In the last half of his first year your 
baby should sleep from 14 to 16 hours 
this includes both a morning and after- 
noon nap, After his first birthday he will 
probably stop sleeping in the morning, 
but will continue to have a sleep of about 
two hours in the afternoon. After this 
age he should not sleep at night in the 
same room as his parents. 

Preschool Children (2-5 years of 
age.) A preschool child needs an 
11- to 12-hour sleep at night, plus a nap 
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LONDON—It’s an ancient Chinese custom, I believe, to start 
anew year by paying one’s debts, and if necessary one may 
even contract some new obligations to settle the old. I find 
myself following something of the same policy as the last hours 
of 1943 tick past. Over here in Britain I confess to acquiring 
new debts of gratitude, courtesy and hospitality in order to 
balance the old accounts of misinformation, mental laziness and 
prejudice, 


Who was the dangerous lunatic who started the rumor that 
Scots were a dour people? Someone certainly who had never seen 
the brisk smiling faces of Edinburgh or walked through a Clyde- 
bank shipyard, where the workers toss badinage and rivets with 
equal skill. Someone who had never dropped in casually as I did on 
Mrs. McNairn in her neat new five-roomed house on the outskirts 
of Glasgow at an awkward hour of the day, with her menfolk 
“new up” and hurrying off to the night shift. For Mrs. McNairn 
there was and there always will be time enough to shake hands 
with a stranger and to offer that warmly genuine welcome which 
| now know to be typical of a Scottish home. 


I’ve been trying hard to locate the cold and distant English 
people, buf apparently they don’t live here any more. Instead 
I’ve been finding taxi drivers who warn me to go home early 
because the squareheads are sure to be over tonight with this 
moon, mum; a businessman who sends round a few precious 
tomatoes from his greenhouse to see how they compare with the 
Canadian product (sorry, they don’t); soldiers’ brides eager to 
hear about the weather and the living conditions in Toronto 
and Regina and those other home towns which are as yet mere 
strange-sounding names with no more ponderable reality than 
Shangri-La. And in this battered dirty old city of London, where 


human nerves have been strained beyond any imaginable test of 


pre-war years, | have encountered politeness and good humor and 
helpful friendliness of the free spontaneous kind uninhibited in 
quality or degree. The intensely personal life of the English, the 
close cosiness of home and family is still a strong tradition, but one 
senses a broadened application to include neighborhood or nation, 
or for that matter a group of fellow passengers on a bus. Anyone 
from our side of the Atlantic, where brusqueness is so often re- 
garded as a concomitant of speed, can hardly fail to remark this 
and be glad of it. 


I have another debt which is years old and which, unlike the 
Chinese with their fiscal system, I shall never be able to discharge. 
It is one which you at home share with me and which all people 
here are conscious of daily, nightly. Even without newspapers and 
broadcasts it would be impossible to escape the constant re- 
minders—those Air Force uniforms with the top jacket button 
left undone to denote fighter pilots; the steady bass drone of the 
heavy bombers as they pass far above in the darkness on their 
special errand; and sometimes on the streets the lads with the 
burned and remade faces or a pair of crutches manipulated with a 
beginner’s clumsiness. What we owe them can never be estimated 
or repaid, Let us never become such a nation of bookkeepers that 


we think it can. 
han. Sli facts he $O%. 
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